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THE DRAMA 
by A. G. MACDONELL 


HAROLD. BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Court. 

THIS YEAR OF GRACE. BY NOEL COWARD. London Pavilion. 
THE DICTATOR. By JULES ROMAINS. Stage Society. 

MR. PRIESTLEY'S NIGHT OUT. By A. B. Cox. Royalty. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By R. B. SHERIDAN. Old Vic. 


HAROLD is an extremely interesting play. In the first place, and this was a 
pleasant surprise, it really is a piece for the stage and not a rigmarole in 
blank 

verse. Inthe second place, it proves that Alfred , Lord Tennyson, knew a 
good deal 

more about human emotions and passions than some of his poems would 
lead one to 

think. It also proves that although he knew very little about the technique of 
making 

his characters talk intelligently or intelligibly, at least he knew a dramatic 
situation 

whenhe sawone and could make good use of it. But some of the characters 
are over 

burdened bythe words that they are given to speak. Ideas emerge 
laboriously from 


a welter of phrases and the action is suspended over and over again for long 
and 

undramatic masses of words. This naturally detracts from the merits of the 
play asa 

play, however much it may, or may not, add to its merits as a piece of high 
literature. 

The character-drawing, also, is centred almost entirely on Harold and 
Stigand, the 

Archbishop. The subsidiary figures are neglected , half-begun and not 
finished, and 

sketchy. When, therefore, the central figure is not in action there is a second 
reason 

whythe play drags. The shadowy creatures have not enough life, not enough 
vitality 

to keep it going in his absence. 


Harold himself is made a very youthful and very attractive person, a mixture 
of 

force and energy and purpose, combined with fits of terror and 
superstition . Selfreliance makes him boldly attack his friends who are 
frightened of the comet at the 

beginning of the first act, but it does not carry him far enough to defy 
superstition 

later on. Energy and will-power drive his army north at headlong speed to 
defeat 

Harold Hardrada at Stamford Bridge but they cannot restrain his infantry 
from the 

fatal breaking of the ranks at Senlac. He is caught in a net of ignorance, 
folly, 

treachery and sloth. It would have taken a much greater man than Harold to 
have 

kept his England safe from Normandy. Tennyson conveys an impression of 
this 

lonely, brilliant youth, who knows what ought to be done but cannot quite 
bring 

himself to do it, who sees the impending doom and cannot do more than go 
blindly to 

meet it. Historians probably have completely reasoned explanations why 
Harold 

went to Stamford Bridge instead of waiting on the beach at Pevensey and 
why, 

having gone to Stamford, he advanced beyond the Weald to Senlac instead 
ofwaiting 

for reinforcements. Tennyson makes one feel that the real reason was in 
Harold's 

own character. A desperate defiance of religion and superstition, backed up 


bya 
will that was almost strong, destroyed Hardrada and almost destroyed 
William. But the will failed just before the end and England was lost. 


There are several dramatic moments in the play. The death of Edward the 
Confessor, the scene at Bayeux where Harold takes the oath onthe bones of 
the Norman 

Saints, the arrival at Stamford of the messenger with the news of William's 
landing, 

and the search for Harold's body after the battle, all these are real drama. 
Mr. Lawrence Oliver, as Harold, acted, on the whole, well. Many of his lines 
are 

difficult to speak and many are platitudes, but he made almost all of them 
sound 

intelligible. Miss Gwen Frangcon-Davis had an uninteresting part, 
redeemed by 

several small songs which gave her the chance of using her exquisite voice. 
Mr. 

Scott Sunderland, as Count William, would have looked impressive if he had 
not 

been given an almost comic costume to wear. 


The Book, Lyrics and Music of This Year of Grace are by Mr. Noel Coward 
and 

it is described as Charles B. Cochran's 1928 Revue. This means that it is 
lavishly 

and efficiently produced, that there is a large chorus, a lot of dancing and 
great 

many different costumes. These are what mathematicians used to call , 
perhaps still 

do, Common Factors in any revue produced by Charles B. Cochran and need 
not be 

discussed. It is Mr. Coward's not inconsiderable share that needs 
discussing, 

briefly. This Year of Grace is , without exception, the dullest revue it has 
ever been 

my ill-fortune to see. There was hardly a single scene, situation, line, or 
gesture that 

was amusing. Of the far-famed " Coward wit " there was not an iota, or, if 
there was, 

it ought not to be far-famed. Miss Maisie Gay worked hard to extract some 
fun from 

it all , but it was no good. There was no fun there. The only person who 
could have 

saved the evening from unmitigated boredom was Mr. George Robey, 
unfortunately 


engaged elsewhere. A revue needs one of two ingredients. It must either be 
SO 

amusing, intrinsically, that it acts itself. Or the company must contain one of 
the 

genuine Old Masters, who can make ordinary mortals laugh at anything, or 

nothing. 

This Year of Grace has neither. Mr. Sonnie Hale can act, sing and dance well 
and 

conscientiously, but he has not the personality of his illustrious father. 


As for the lyrics , they were innocuously neat and harmless except for one 
tiresome 

mannerism. Mr. Coward has apparently just discovered the internal rhyme 
and 

uses it ad nauseam. Incomparably the best " turn " was that of Castleton 
and Mack, 

acrobats who had no words to speak. 


The Dictator by M. Jules Romains is an old theme. A group of revolutionary 
politicians bring about the fate of the Government. The general strike is to 
follow. 

But the King asks Dénis, one of the revolutionary leaders, to form a 
Government. 

He accepts and his first task is to break the strike organised by his former 
colleagues. 

He undertakes the task, arrests his life-long friend and is appointed Dictator 
with 

full powers to stamp out the revolution. The curtain comes down on his 
appointment 

and his declared confidence in his success . 


This is a situation that is undoubtedly dramatic, and happens and has 
happened 

constantly in political history. In a sense, it is the same as the sending of Sir 
John 

Falstaff to the Fleet. But whether it is sufficient to make a whole play is a 
different 

matter. M. Romains has tried to spread it over four acts and there was not 
enough 

of it. It meant that three acts were very, very thinly spread while one act, 
the first, 

was not spread at all . A lot of aimless and dull chatter filled it. Three police 
spies 

entered, talked and went out, to return no more either in body or spirit. 
Certainly, 

the other three acts were an improvement on this, but the play was marred 


by the 

character of Féréol, the friend who is ultimately arrested . No revolutionary 
leader 

could conceivably have been such an empty-headed ninny. He did not want 
the exist 

ingsocial order to remain but, when asked what he did want, he said 
nothing and looked 

foolish. Several times he was goaded into uttering a constructive sentiment, 
and each 

time he said the same thing, that he wanted to save Dénis from himself. No 
wonder 

Dénis felt so supremely confident of his power to break the general strike if 
he knew 

that it was being organised and led by such a nincompoop. Mr. Clarke-Smith 
redeemed the performance by some really fine acting. In the first act he was 
the 

perfect type of Continental café-politician, smoking incessant cigarettes and 
surrounded byadulating friends. In the second, he felt power in his grasp 
and gradually 

he changed into the ruthless and dynamic man of affairs who realizes that 
the state 

must be saved by Reform and not by Revolution and that only he can do it. 
In the 

last act he looked remarkably like Signor Mussolini. 


Poor Mr. A. B. Cox ! His Mr. Priestley had only five nights out. He was not so 
bad as all that. He was pleasant and unambitious. Twenty-five nights would 
have been nearer his merits. 


The Old Vic. Company gave a very charming performance of The School for 
Scandal. Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson was a delightful, if rather youthful, 
Lady 

Teazle, and Mr. Eric Portman looked handsome and adequately reckless as 
Charles 

Surface. The real hero of the evening, however, was Mr. Ernest Milton, 
whose 

Joseph Surface was a masterpiece of smooth and subtle villainy. The more 
one sees 

ofMr. Milton, the more one realises his position among English actors to- 
day. 

Mr. John Garside was an excellent Sir Peter, and Mr. Percy Walsh even 
better as 

Sir Oliver Surface. One of the inevitable troubles about the acting at the Old 
Vic. 

is that the minor characters are often allotted to comparative beginners. 
This is 


naturally a very great gain to the stage, providing, as it does, a training- 
school for young actors and actresses. But it is bound to detract from the 
general average ofthe 

acting in a play like The School for Scandal, where the minor characters 
have such delicious lines to speak. It is an education for the beginners to act 
in the same scene 

as Mr. Milton, but it is sometimes a little jarring for the audience. If Mr. 
Milton 

werenot quite so good, the beginners would not seem quite so awkward 
bycomparison. 

But he is. However, we cannot have it both ways and, after all, it is not only 
actors 

and actresses who go to the Old Vic. for education. There was one notable 
exception 

to this comparative awkwardness among the smaller parts, and that was the 
Moses 

of Mr. Charles Marford. In spite of the handicap that no amount of make-up 
could give him a Semitic countenance, Mr. Marford gave a perfect little 
study of the part. 

Harold at the Court Theatre is to be followed by The Taming ofthe Shrew in 
modern 

dress. Anew American play, The Barker, is on the way to London, via 
Cardiff. 

The Silent House, after a silence of almost a year, is finishing its run and its 
successor 

is a play by Mr. Avery Hopwood, Our Little Wife. 


The Moscow Art Theatre Company is giving plays by Dostoievsky, Tchehov 
Gorki for a month. A new spectacle play is coming to Drury Lane, based on 
ae Ferber's novel The Show Boat. Miss Edith Day, Mr. Cedric Hardwicke 
a famous negro actor and singer, Mr. Paul Robeson, will appear in it. 


THE MOVIES 
by ROBERT HERRING 


WINGS. WILLIAM WELLMAN. Carlton Theatre, London. 
NAPOLEON : PART I. ABEL GANCE. Gaumont Palace, Paris. 
NAPOLEON : PART 2. ABEL GANCE. Apollo, Montreux. 
MOULIN ROUGE. E. A. DUPONT. Tivoli, London. 

DAWN. HERBERT WILCOX. Marble Arch Pavilion, London. 
THE ENEMY. FRED. NIBLO. Tivoli, London. 


LA TRAGEDIE DE LA RUE. BRUNO RAHU. Studio des Ursulines, Paris. 
LE TRESOR D'ARNE. MAURICE STILLER. Ciné Latin, Paris. 

LE BELLE NIVERNAISE. JEAN EPSTEIN. Le Vieux Colombier, Paris. 
AT THE EDGE OF THE WORLD. KARL GRUNE. Capitol, London. 


THE charge of " just technique " is a favourite accusation against films and 
their 

critics alike, and no one stops to consider the reason that leads them to say 
just technique.' So I must tell them. The cinema cannot help being more 
bound 

up with technique than the other arts , because its recording instrument is 
not a pen 

or a brush but a camera, and the camera is a mechanical instrument. Its 
ways (and 

it has ways, most assertive ones) have to be learnt, and on an intelligent 
understanding 

of them a great deal of a film's chance of being beautiful depends. But 
although art critics may talk lovingly of a man's brush work, a movie man 
must, 

apparently, discount all the love and labour that has gone into an 
understanding of the 

camera. 


The camera has two functions ; it can either record detachedly, or it can be 
made 

completely subservient to its master. On a blending of these functions 
depends the 

making of a work of art. I have made this perhaps rather obvious, perhaps 
rather 

tiresome, explanation , because two of the films I am going to deal with are 
" just 

technique," as anybody can see. But the others owe also , more than may be 
evident, 

their power and successful expression to a carefully controlled technique. 


By means of the camera we see in Wings something no human eye has ever 
seen 

before. Nothing but a camera can let you suddenly see, as if you were 
perched on 

the propeller, the pilot of a machine, and, through the wings, clouds and 
clouds and 

two enemy aeroplanes circling above his tail. You may say that you can 
imagine an 

aeroplane dashing at you in mid-air, but, till you have seen Wings, you are 
actually 

calling up memories of other things and transposing them into terms of an 


aeroplane. 
The old curse of association enters in. 


But, alas, it enters into Wings too, and the camera also has to record scenes 
of 

horror and sentiment which are quite appalling. The film should have 
avoided this 

rubbish, of which there is too much in every form of expression, and given 
us what 

the camera could of the air , perfectly straight. As it is, the photography is 
wasted, 

cheapened, and becomes " just technique." Napoleon, however, is not even 
that. 

M. Abel Gance had the idea of making an epic out of Napoleon, and he, 
rightly 

enough, decided to use all the means at his command. Not one camera, but 
twenty ; 

not one screen, but three. He even took one of the chief parts himself to 
ensure a 

sufficiency of close-ups. But there were two things not at his command, and 
one 

was taste and the other what I must call " spirit." There is no spiritual value 
about 

Napoleon, though one would think he is the easiest figure to make 
something of. The 

director and the actor, M. Dieudonné, manage to produce about twenty 
reels absolutely 

devoid of meaning or emotion. Napoleon postures about on high places, and 
has lights shone in his eyes, to give that " eagle " effect. The film means so 
little that 

it is almost " absolute. " I should have said that, while it has no emotion, it is 
full of 

sentimentality. 


But more lamentable than the lack of mind and manners, because it should 
be M. 

Gance's strong point, is the badness ofthe technique. With all this insistence 
on it, 

with all these cameras and one of the best studios in Paris , M. Gance has 
only been 

able to produce bad tricks to cover up worse photography. The whole 
depressing 

affair is one of the most shoddy films I have seen. There is more cinema 
sense in 

Switzerland's second film Petronella, and Speedy is a far better, far 
honester example 


of technique. 


Herr Dupont is not averse from tricks, and Moulin Rouge is the better for 
them. 

It is pictorial, and though it has scenes of a Paris music-hall to appeal to the 
mob, 

the main interest is the theme of a woman who finds that her charm and 
vitality do 

not go when her looks go. It is a pity the setting continues the old ideas of 
gay Paree, 

but there is a reality about the struggle of the older woman to prevent from 
falling 

in love with her the young man engaged to her insipid daughter. It requires 
courage 

in England to present as the chief character in a film a woman who, the 
camera 

relentlessly insists, is ageing and losing, to be polite, her line. But the 
courage is 

successful, and scarcely realised, because of intelligent direction and the 
good acting 

of Olga Tschekowa in a part full of difficulty. Moulin Rouge is, despite 
several flaws, 

a British film one can recommend. The motor smash would not have been so 
spectacular had Eve Gray once taken her foot off the accelerator, but that is 
no 

reason for calling her a star. One is tired of knowing, directly an English 
heroine is 

announced, that the only thing she will get across is the flavour of a 
suburban tennis- 

club or drapery-store. There must be English girls with personality 
somewhere. 


The makers of Dawn avoided the bathos, banality and bombast of Napoleon. 
It is quite a good small film , with a visual quality rare in British films. Sybil 
Thorndike 

is better in it than I have seen her on the stage. It ought to be banned, 
however, 

like many other productions, for not being a film. It consists of a series of 
photographed 

scenes which tell bits of a story. There is no interpretation of Nurse Cavell, 
only a representation. Sybil Thorndike does, oddly enough, manage to give 
some 

glimpses of a spiritual development, but they are only allowed to be 
glimpses. Dawn 

is a record, made in cold blood, of an act done in the heat of war ; and I 
hope those 


who go to it and see close-ups of the German firing-squad gulping as an 
elderly 

woman is led out will feel that it is justified. The captions rang false, and 
there was a 

lot of to-do about War being the real enemy, which was not convincing 
because one 

was given no sense of either the war in Nurse Cavell's house (to the extent 
one was 

in Feme, or even in Seventh Heaven or TheEnemy) , or of Nurse Cavell as a 
tragic figure, 

the concentration of war's innocent suffering. This may have been due to 
the weakness 

of the scenario, or to the cutting : I do not know. I was given no opportunity 
of seeing the film in its original form. 


There are so many weak points about the new Lilian Gish picture that one 
can 

almost discount them, and notice instead that it is another film that sets out 
to show 

the absurdity of war. The irrelevant happy ending may be dismissed as a 
commercial 

necessity, for The Enemy is a commercial film, with a great star, and the 
thing 

about it is that that star has appeared in a film that at one moment calls war 
" legalised 

murder." Many of the scenes are very charming and Lilian Gish moves easily 
with 

the least amount of fuss and unnecessary gesture. Niblo's direction, in its 
naturalism, 

is reminiscent of Epstein. 


These two films treat of women in distress. Sybil Thorndike's is the final 
pain, 

but Lilian Gish goes through almost every known form of emotion. And 
neither 

of them is a tenth so real as Asta Nielsen in La Tragédie de la Rue. The 
street is a 

street of prostitutes, the tragedy the entrance of love into the lives of one of 
them, 

lonely and ageing. She falls in love with a selfish young man she has found 
starving, 

after he has left home after a quarrel. Because she falls in love with him, 
she incurs 

the enmity of her man and of the girl who lives with her. She makes up to 
the man, 

to get him to do away with the girl, but he is caught by the police. The boy 


is 

received home, the prostitute kills herself. The theme is the havoc wrought 
bya 

glimpse of happiness in a life that has got used to doing without it, and Asta 
Nielsen, 

the prostitute, creates a moving and living figure of whom it is sufficient to 
say that 

her tragedy is a tragedy. By a thousand glimpses of the woman in her 
rooms, by the 

little changes she makes in them when she has a guest, by her eyes and 
hands, and 

byher use of them, our knowledge of this woman grows as if it were our own 
imagination manifested on the screen. I first saw La Tragédie in Paris in 
February. I saw it 

again there in April, and it is still running. It has not yet been bought for 
Great 

Britain, and probably no exhibitor would have the courage to show it, 
because the 

leading actress is neither young nor obviously beautiful. Also, of course, it is 
a 

tragedy. Nevertheless, someone ought to take the risk, for it is easily one of 
the most 

important things the screen has given us, austere, powerful, 
uncompromising. 

Two other films I saw in Paris are revivals of films that in their time made 
history, 

as La Tragédie is making it now. Le Trésor d'Arne and Epstein's La Belle 
Nivernaise, 

one Swedish, the other French, are exceedingly beautiful works. I found La 
Belle 

Nivernaise truer than the same director's more famous Coeur Fidéle, but 
the copy I 

saw had, I see from Photo-Ciné, been personally edited by him, whereas 
Coeur 

Fidéle had been somewhat capriciously cut by the Ciné Latin. La Belle 
Nivernaise 

is a quite simple story of life on a barge ; how a bargeman adopts a waif, 
who is 

claimed and sent to school, where he is so unhappy that he is allowed to go 
back to 

the barge. Some of the shots of the water are fine examples of technique 
perfectly 

used. Without the unusual angles, the effect, the sudden " this is what it is , 
this is 

what a barge does," could not have been achieved. M. Epstein's workis full 
of things 


like this, trick and technique in general, well used, in subordination to the 
main flow 

of the animating spirit, his concern and inspiration . Up to the present, he 
has found 

one screen sufficient. 


Karl Grune's film has been familiar by hearsay ; now it is in England and it 
should 

be seen. The plea against war loses grip a little because it is set " at the 
edge of the 

world," rather mistily. The touches of symbolism are also either too much or 
too 

little. But it tells a simple story very beautifully, the story of the blindness of 
walring 

men in destroying the mill by whose flour they live , and Brigitte Helm 
springs from 

it, vibrant with poetry. One scene, where an officer's hand descends on her, 
and she 

looks up, startled, is marvellously controlled in its strength. She looks and 
looks, 

and the hand falls into hers, and she realises she is in love with an enemy. 
The scene 

has never changed. 


WIRELESS 
BY THOMAS GAUNT 


THE art of paying a compliment has been extended with the coming of 
broadcasting. Through its medium the public is now able to pay tribute 

in a new form to the great men and women it loves. And who is more 
deserving of our love and admiration than Ellen Terry ? The programme 
which was chosen for her birthday in February must have recalled many of 
her 

triumphs to those whose privilege it once was to hear her, and the speeches 
in her 

honour voiced the thoughts of gratitude and admiration of all those who 
listened . 

Technically, however, the scenes from Shakespeare which were chosen 
cannot be 

allowed to pass without some criticism . When the plot and narrative in 
Shakespeare's 

plays is so notoriously thin, it seems a pity to omit any of the important 
speeches 

inmakingselections from the plays. Lack of time alone, no doubt, was 


responsible for 

certain omissions , but one felt that the scenes chosen from The Merchant 
of Venice 

were wanting in their most important parts. Moreover the question of how 
far broadcast 

drama can ever be successful is raised again. From this point of view it was 
very 

interesting to hear Lord Jim again on April 10th and 11th. This production 
exemplified 

exactly the difficulty. The narrative parts of Marlow, taken as finely as could 
well 

beby Mr. Harcourt Williams, were immensely convincing and stirring. Lord 
jim 

himself, taken by Mr. John Gielgud, whom we know best perhaps as Lewis 
Dodd, was 

also excellent in his narrative parts. But when the scene shifted from 
narrative to 

action it immediately lost nearly all the thrill. Conrad was a great master of 
description, 

and he relied for many of his dramatic effects on external details . These 
effects which in the novel are produced in the mind's eye are utterly lost in 
Broadcasting. 

The Ibsen plays which were given suffered less in this respect ; but I 
confess that the series of one-act plays which we now hear so frequently do 
not bear 

any great dramatic interest. 


It was a pity that no announcement could be made in the Radio Times ofthe 
proposed 

relay of Mr. Bert Hinkler's speech from Australia by 5GB on March 22nd. 
The feat 

was in every way remarkable, and although Mr. Hinkler's words were not 
altogether 

clear , it was thrilling to hear " This is Melbourne calling " spoken from the 
other 

side of the world. It would be interesting to learn more ofthe views ofour 
friends in 

Singapore and the Colonies on British Broadcasting. Is the friend to whom 
we have 

forgotten to write able by means of wireless to keep in touch with daily 
affairs and 

events in England ? The Radio Times might do well to invite criticism from 
overseas . 

We notice that World Radio has forsaken the task of teaching us geography, 
and now 

places its list of broadcasting stations and their programmes in alphabetical 


order 

edinstead ofundertheir respective countries . This is of course a concession 
to the 

Wireless Hog, who is nowable to save a fewprecious seconds in confirming 
the 

name of the station which he has just heard before dashing madly to the 
next one. From foreign 

on stations some of the best singing has been heard this year, notably ina 
performance of Massenet's Herodiade from Amsterdam in February. The 
writer had the good fortune to hear some very good gramophone records of 
this opera just before hearing it 

on the wireless, and the comparison was interesting. The performance from 
Amsterdam was far preferable, as it preserved the atmosphere of the music 
and the 

dramatic effect to a much greater degree ; the orchestral playing was also 
much 

superior. English audiences who had not previously heard German opera 
had an 

opportunity of doing so when the Marriage of Figaro was relayed from 
Cologne 

recently. In some ways it was not a good opera to choose, as the lightness of 
touch 

required by Mozart is not always well given by German performers. The 
orchestral 

playing was once more exquisite. Operas abroad have not been so varied of 
late and 

there seems a tendency to broadcast only the shorter ones. No doubt many 
of the 

greater works are considered to be too long for the rest of the programme, 
but it 

would not be too much, one would think, to give one Wagner or one 
Moussorgsky 

opera every week or fortnight. 


In England the B.B.C. has made ample amends for its previous neglect 
ofWagner. 

Not only have we had a really representative concert from Parsifal at one of 
the " 

National Symphony Concerts, and one or two of his more popular works, 
but during 

the past two weeks we have heard in quick succession from Covent Garden 
Das Rheingold, Die Walkure, Tannhauser, and Die Meistersinger. Needless 
to say this was the high water mark of excellence in musical broadcasting. If 
one must criticise it would 

only be to regret the absence of Herr Schorr in Die Walkure, though Herr 
Rhode gave dus a fine rendering of Wotan, and to add one more voice to the 


admiration which 

follows Herr Bruno Walter wherever he goes. We note with pleasure the fine 
list of 

operas which are still to be given. In other respects the B.B.C. has pursued 
the same 

steady enterprise as usual. The Wireless Harp Quintet is a new combination 
of more 

than passing fascination. We hope before long to hear from themthe Ravel 
Quintet « 

which does not often get a hearing. Many and delightful are the quartets, 
quintets 

and small orchestras which abound ; of them Georges Haeck's Frascati 
Restaurant 

orchestra is as good as ever, as also is that of the Hotel Metropole, the 
latter cheering 

our luncheon hour regularly on Friday, the former on Wednesday. We 
welcome the 

inauguration ofthe newNational Orchestra ofWales, and wish them every 
success in an 

excellent enterprise which we hope will often form a part of our B.B.C. 
programmes. 

It is nearly impossible nownot to be satisfied at some hour of the day by 
music of one's 

own choosing ; perhaps it was an accident that 5GB and 5XX designed to 
broadcast 

exactly the same overture at exactly the same time on April 12th, but it was 
an error 

which confounds their raison d'étre. There are certain occasions when the 
two stations 

are unavoidably transmitting very similar programmes. But we have 
nowtrained ourselves to expect dissimilar programmes from them, and it is 
sometimes a little irritating not to have our choice. 


Much has been said and written about the popularity of broadcast talks. 
Merely 

as an antidote to the musical programmes they are necessary. One feels that 
antipathy 

towards them is due to a resentment against being taught anything, a 
subconscious 

recollection of schooldays, which makes the broadcasting of knowledge and 
information a kind of imposition. Nearly all the complaints seem to come 
from persons who 

habitually switch off when " another of these talks " comes along. Yet those 
same 

individuals are madly interested in Gardening, Outdoor Life, Literature, 
Architecture, the Classics , Motor-cars , Fashions, or some of the other 


thousand and one subjects on which the B.B.C. provides expert speakers . It 
is neither undignified nor waste 

of time to listen to a discourse (and those of the B.B.C. are very short) which 
will 

stimulate exploration into all kinds of fascinating by-ways. Reminiscences of 
Tennyson by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods and a talk about Brahms by Dame 
Ethel Smyth were 

two excellent items lately from women speakers , but perhaps Mrs. Towers 
Settle 

speaking on the coming fashions appealed more widely to her own sex. Mr. 
Francis 

Toye, ofwhom there appeared an excellent drawing in a recent number of 
the Radio 

Times, continues deservedly popular in his series " Music in the Theatre." 
We regret 

the absence of Mr. Percy Scholes in America, for he has become almost a 
necessity 

in the B.B.C. programmes, and we wish him all success with his new and 
excellent 

venture The Shortest History of Music Ever Written ; may it find the 


popularity which 
it deserves ! The indefatigable Dr. Saleeby gave a stimulating talk on Health 
on April 


24th, which he has supplemented in the Radio Times. 


The world of sport has enjoyed a full representation on the wireless lately ; 
foremost must stand the wonderful broadcast of the Boat Race which for 
thrills equalled 

any of previous years even though the race was itself so tame an affair. 
Many ofthe 

English Cup Ties have been broadcast, and we are beginning to have 
forecasts ofthe 

cricket season ; we hope the reminiscences offamous cricketers which were 
so successful last year will be continued. An interesting item has been 
Professor A. V. Hill's 

series of lectures on the muscles of the body in their relation to athletic 
sports. 


B.B.C. programmes are often subject to much criticism ; yet their 
remarkable 

success lies in their ability to cater for all tastes. In their endeavour to do 
this they 

are apt to remain somewhat conservative, and one wonders whether as time 
goes on 

the hackneyed items and the regular features will become too hackneyed 
and too 


regular. Music is of course more liable to this error than any other branch of 
broadcasting, and it would perhaps be as well to divide up musical 
programmes into 

even more definite sections than they are now. Experiments of this kind are 
appearing in the form of" Dutch Programmes,’ Spanish Programmes," and 
the excellent 

programmes of individual composers which Mr. Percy Scholes has 
inaugurated with 

onedevoted to the works of John Ireland. It is as well to adopt programmes 
which in 

some way will invite the critical faculties of the audience to play a part, 
rather than 

allow them to sleep with somnolent indifference to the value of what they 
hear. The 

time has come when the public should be educated, led on, and even 
mystified by 

their programmes, but without being sensible that any ulterior educative 
motive 

lurks in the background. So perhaps might a greater and truer appreciation 
of art 

and music be born, and out of it a greater demand for better programmes. 
One 

realises that the B.B.C. are bound by the tastes of the vast public whom they 
succeed 

in pleasing, and also that by lectures and articles and the excellent notes 
and illustrations in the Radio Times attempts are being made to raise the 
standard of demand. Mayall's success speedily follow such efforts but go 
gently, please, for our schooldays are over. 


THE FINE ARTS 
MODERN FURNITURE AT SHOOLBRED'S 


WE are told in the introductory note to the exhibition of " modernist " 
furniture which was recently held at Messrs. Shoolbred's that this furniture 
springs naturally, like Sheraton and Chippendale, from the needs of the day 
and that most noticeable is the sheer simplicity of the design . One 
wonders whether an exhibition of Chippendale's furniture would have been 
styled 

modernist " when the simpler term would have been enough and which 
Chippendale or Sheraton designs were suitable to the " needs " ofthe day ? 
The Chippendale 

rococo, the Sheraton Empire ? Neither of these great designers showed 
much respect 


for the principles of utility so ardently proclaimed nowadays : their great 
preoccupation seems to have been the study of the latest fashions on the 
Continent and they 

naively followed each imported change, although their good sense enabled 
them to 

produce sober and sound designs when they had not got to please 
customers with 

showy taste. 


Theactual furniture at Shoolbred's merited a better form of publicity, for 
whatever 

its shortcomings, these were not the outcome of an excessive craze for 
novelty or 

modernity. The workmanship was excellent and I suspect that the English 
workmanship was better than the French : at any rate the drawers of the 
French bureau 

and chests squeaked and stuck, while those of the English pieces ran as 
though on 

ball-bearings . If anything, there may be too much anxious handiwork in this 
highclass furniture which might be cheapened in price without any lowering 
of quality, 

if a certain amount of mass production were introduced, the craftsman 
concentrating 

on those parts whose quality depended absolutely on the human touch. 
Popular 

mass-produced furniture is nowadays shoddy all through, but the " artistic " 
furniture is still perhaps too much infected with the preciousness of the arts 
and crafts 

tradition. Further, while the doctrine of the design and industries 
associations 

regarding fitness for purpose has helped to bring manufacturers to their 
senses 

(but oh ! those fit for purpose teapots ! ) , its value has been negative and it 
is gradually 

becoming a hindrance to imaginative design. Design, of course, must never 
contravene purpose, as it does in ostentatious furniture, but utility cannot 
determine 

the whole design. Were it to do so all chairbacks would be the same tilted 
concave 

slab of wood, rubber padded, and all church towers the same square pile, 
and Wren's 

London spires would have varied only in height and fatness, an ugly crowd ! 
Nor is 

simplicity of design in itself a virtue. Modern furniture tends to a self- 
conscious 

simplicity because it is governed by doctrine rather than by taste. The 


puritanical 

narrowing down to mere fitness for purpose results in a perpetual repetition 
of boxlike shapes, and all carving is dispensed with, the only relief allowed 
to the bare and 

indeed barren simplicity of the suitable structure being in the careful 
setting of the 

grain of the wood and the contrasting pattern of the exotic veneers used in 
great 

abundance. 


Thefinish given to the cabinet work and surfaces is exquisite, and in fact it 
seems that 

the desire for expression , which has been suppressed by the rigid doctrine 
of utility and 

simplicity, flowers rather feverishly in this perfection of finish and 
superabundance of 

rare and exquisite veneers. On the whole it cannot be said that we possess 
designers of 

the breadth or fertility of invention of the great eighteenth century 
masters : nevertheless I am sure that there is a growing demandfor 
furniture and decorations expressive of the modern sensibility, and 
exhibitions such as those at Shoolbred's , which are all too rare,perform a 
very valuable service in encouraging the new movement. 


WOOD: ENGRAVINGS 
PAINTINGS BY MARK GERTLER. Leicester Galleries. 
DRAWINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS BY GWEN RAVERAT. St. George's Gallery. 


Tis a sign of merit in Mr. Gertler's paintings that they are always impressive 
when collected together. Their defects may be none the less evident, but it 
becomes 

more difficult to overlook their real power and individuality. On the other 
hand, 

Mrs. Laura Knight, whose work was exhibited at the same time at the 
Leicester 

Galleries, scarcely passed the exacting test of a one-man show. She is a 
clever and 

self-confident technician, but lacks the cleverness of the populariser. 


The most striking feature of Mr. Gertler's recent work is the colour. Mr. 
Gertler 

is always interested in real things , often in spite of his theoretical 
ambitions, and he 

is never a mere pattern maker : but his present approach to reality is, so to 


speak, 

throughcolour. The colour orchestration of these paintings is magnificent, 
producing 

the same kind of heightening of experience as a fresh and original piece of 
music. 

This emphasis on colour can be seen very clearly by a comparison with the 
earlier 

painting of the artist's mother, in which the colouring is a subordinate 
feature. 

This is nevertheless one of the most complete and arresting pictures that 
Mr. Gertler 

has produced. It is only very occasionally that he creates a good portrait. In 
his 

other portraits and figure studies in the exhibition, there was little 
character and the 

life was wooden. Mr. Gertler's pictures, in fact, are essentially still life 
studies. 

Theymay of course include qualities of the human figure, such as a splendid 
bust ora 

virile pair of legs , but the figures as a whole are not imaginatively 
conceived . For this 

reason, apart from the mere portraits in which the artist has had a genuine 
sympathy 

with the model, his most satisfying paintings are his still lives and studies in 
which 

the artist's sensuous reactions occupy the whole field, and there is 
practically no 

description of character or mood or need of it. 


Mrs. Raverat, who is one of the most prominent and most popular members 
of 

the modern English school of wood-engravers, has held at the St. George's 
Gallery 

a very full exhibition of her work, including lithographs, drawings and oil 
paintings 

as well as wood-engravings . The lithographs constitute an interesting 
experiment, 

but Mrs. Raverat does not seem to have quite decided what she wishes to 
say 

in this peculiar medium. On the other hand, her brush drawings seem to be 
spontaneous reactions from the hard work and restrictions of the wood- 
engravings . 

Mrs. Raverat has not stood still in her wood-engravings or remained 
satisfied with 

repeating old successes. Her present style is very different from, and more 
complex 


than, the broad process of the earlier work and there have intervened at 
least three 

other phases, including a temporary subjection to neoprimitivism. Among 
the recent 

work are some charming small scale illustrations to Hans Andersen, some 
slightly 

satirical character studies and, possibly most attractive of all, some street 
scenes 

and interiors which combine the earlier linear rhythm with an impressionist 
suggestion of tone and atmosphere. 


REALISM IN OPERA 
By PHILIP PAGE 


THE economic side of grand opera is so largely to the fore, and 

so much public discussion is devoted to such important questions 

as whether it can be made to pay its way in this country, whether 

or no it should be subsidised and, even, whether it is wanted here 

at all (and many of the more austere music lovers declare that it is not) 
that one aspect of this rather bruised art forin is apt to be overlooked. 
Opera is the established butt of the funny men. More heavy sarcasm is 
poured out over opera in one season than painting and literature receive in 
half a century. Literary parody is comparatively rare and usually good- 
natured. The Royal Academy is paid somewhat laboured attention each 
spring in the comic illustrated papers. But grand opera is never given a 
rest. When it appears at Covent Garden for a few weeks each year, the 
professional wits burnish their weapons and do an immense amount of 
harm, not frequently from pure malice, but from some notion that it is 
their duty to explore not the beauty that exists somewhere in even the 
least worthy example but the scope for humour. A large portion of the 
audience who have paid for their seats sit with an expectant semi-grin, 
half in the hope that something untoward will happen and half with the 
unshakable conviction that the whole thing is rather amusing anyhow, and 
not at all bad fun even if all goes well. The more spectacular the opera the 
more pleasurable is the anticipation of minor catastrophes . The soldiers 
in the first act of Carmen are not in step. Whether he is in the stalls or the 
gallery, the man with war-time memories of the barrack square feels 
rather pleased with himself. One of them drops a lance or stumbles over a 
sword and the joke becomes a really good one. Radames, conveyed on 

the backs of four slaves in the triumph scene of Aida, is wobbling 
dangerously. Will he fall and pull the rest of the opera down with him ina 
crash 

of laughter ? It has never happened yet, but we must hope that it will one 


day, and that we shall be there to see it. 


Revue and the music-halls are long-established institutions. For some 
inscrutable reason to burlesque grand opera has for generations beenwhat 
Americans call a sure fire." More subtle humourists will , of course, at 
once counter this with the suggestion that it is quite funny enough as it is. 
Nevertheless, the habit remains and the comedienne is the chief offender. 
It is considered in the revue world irresistible for a woman to don a comic 
wig, pad herself in those portions where the prima donna is traditionally 
supposed not to need it, and to sing II] Bacio deliberately out of tune, 
cracking on the high note. The comedian, however, does his bit, playing 
faithfully to the rules that German singing and expectoration are muchthe 
same thing and that the Italians are a distinctly comic nation. 

It is impossible altogether to blame those responsible for these 
exuberances. Although the ancient impression, which is still widely 
prevalent, 

that operatic singers are all of them fat and cannot act is quite erroneous, 
it is true that some of them come under this heading. They are, however, 
in the minority, and if in Wagnerian opera slim heroines are rare (there are 
physical explanations of this in the strenuousness of the music they have 
to sing) and if an Isolde of romantic appearance, who looks as if she could 
inspire Tristan with love, with or without the magic potion, is seen not 
much more often than a butterfly on Christmas Day, there are more 
handsome or, at any rate, outwardly passable men and women 
professionally 

engaged in grand opera to-day than those whose appearance can be 
relied upon to raise a laugh on or offthe stage. And this number is growing. 
The plump and protuberant diva (putting aside for one moment the 
Wagnerian heavy brigade) seems to have gone as completely out of fashion 
as the trills and roulades of Donizetti and Bellini. The modern romantic 
school of opera emphatically demands that the eye too must be pleased 
and it gets what it wants nine times out of ten. Mimi, Mélisande, and 
Louise are usually fairly near what we imagine them to be, and La Tosca 
is often played by a singer of the Jeritza standard of beauty or appreciably 
near it. M. Chaliapine is, perhaps, in a class by himself as an actor, a 

man of imposing mien, and an impressive personality generally. But 

are many tenors and baritones who are slim and who would be able 

to make their living as tolerable or even good actors were their voices 
permanently to fail them. Here, then, there is cause for optimism, though 
that the habit of poking fun at singers in costume will ever die is unlikely. 
It is just because those singers are in costume, because it is contrary to 
accepted notions of theatrical illusion for anybody dressed up for a part 
to walk across a stage and sing lines instead of saying them, that the 
scoffers 

have flourished so long. The waist measurement of some of the artists is 
not wholly to blame. "I can't go to opera. It is all so damned silly." is a 


remark one hears so frequently made by those who, without being 
particularly musical, are quite willing to patronise any sort of entertainment 
short of oratorio ." I could like opera so much more if I didn't have to 
look at the singers and realise the absurdity of it all " comes from the 
keen music-lovers by the thousand. There are many who flock on Monday 
nights to the Promenade Concerts at the Queen's Hall to hear the all 
Wagner programme who could not on any account be induced to hear that 
same music at Covent Garden, lest the singers should lack romance and 
their 

susceptibilities be jarred by an inadequate representation of the Valkyries' 
Ride. "I want to hear the music and imagine the rest " is a point of view 
put forward by vast numbers of highly intelligent people, and it is 
impossible 

not to respect it . It is said that there are even those who attend 

Covent Garden without allowing their eyes to be offended, or to risk 

being offended. They keep their ears open and their eyes shut, plunging 
their faces into their hands the moment the curtain is about to rise. It 
must be difficult and uncomfortable. 


But is it necessary ? Is the singing of dramatic words in costume in 
front of scenery-that is to say, grand opera-really so utterly absurd ? 


To the ultra bred-in-the-home realist it is absurd. Without much perspicacity 
and no originality, he will trot out the argument that in real life 

people do not sing to each other, therefore it is ridiculous that they should 
do so onthe stage. True. Nor in real life do people say precisely the same 
set ofwords and phrases every night for weeks or months, and say themin a 
room with only three walls, and with a scene at the back of them that is 
neither the Mediterranean nor the Forest of Arden, but some canvas with 
paint on it. So all theatres are ridiculous. Away with them ! In real life 

no one talks in sections offourteen lines, carefully arranged and elaborately 
rhymed. Away with sonnets and with all poets too ! Sam Weller was not a 
real person. Away with Dickens and all novelists ! 


If the results of creative imagination in any form of art are to be allowed 
to remain and the ultra-realist, if he is consistent, cannot let himself 
tolerate any ofthem-it must be as the result of certain definite concessions. 
We cannot be wholly logical without depriving ourselves of almost every 
form of artistic production, certainly of everything that takes place within 
the walls of a theatre. It becomes, therefore, entirely a matter of howmuch 
concession shall be given. The sole difference between grand opera and a 
play in which no music is heard is that the former demands considerably 
more. And the more one approaches everyday life, and the more common 
place the phrase used, the more rope we require and the more serious the 
call on our store of make-belief. People can sing phrases of love to each 
other, provided they sing fairly well, without the position seeming 


incongruous, 
particularly if one be dressed as Romeo and the other as Juliet. 


But if both are dressed in the costume of to-day, and Edwin says " Have a 
cigarette ? " and Angelina replies, “ Thanks, old dear. I hope it's a 

gasper, " the position is a good deal more difficult. That is why Charpentier 
achieved so much more than he is given the credit for in writing in 

Louise scene after scene of modern talk without letting his audience 

feel that they are listening to anything preposterous, or that for the mother 
to ask her daughter to help wash up the supper things in a delicately 
scored musical phrase is, under grim realistic analysis, utterly absurd. 

The truth is--and here we are approaching the crux of the matter-an 
operatic composer succeeds just so far as he can manage to check in his 
audience that realistic analysis. It is a monster that he must soothe. He 
must use not only the poppy and mandragora of attractive music but 
dramatic ingenuity as well. The greatest test is his ability to keep the 
audience hypnotised when they are listening to their native language. 

Not a quarter of the English people who hear opera sung in a foreign 
language understand more than an occasional word, though they may catch 
the general drift. If they do, the mere fact that the language is alien to 
them lessens the possibility of seeing absurdity in the more homely 
passages. It is the familiar in unfamiliar circumstances that is at the root 
of incongruity. We do not find it so hard not to smile when an order to 

shut the door is sung in Italian. 


Opera thus being essentially an unrealistic thing, in which we have so much 
to swallow, it might appear that realism is the last thing that need be aimed 
eat in its presentation . This is a fallacy. It is one to which many people 

sh cling and it has done infinite harm to opera in the past because some 

es authorities have been so loth to let it go. It is the line of least resistance , 
the easy way out. Its upholders argue superficially that because opera is a 
rather silly business in any event and in whatever way it is handled, it does 
not matter much how you handle it . 


Broadly speaking, two methods have been, and in some degree, are still 
being, adopted. Both are wrong. The first consists in an attempt at 
symbolical scenery, which, in the case in mind, was dictated partly by the 
necessity for strict economy, and in this respect was excusable though not 
laudable. We were given, a few years ago, some Wagnerian productions 
Fin English with the aid of black curtains and awkward flat slabs of " rock " 
which had the advantage of being easily put into a scenery truck after 
Tristan on Saturday night at Leeds, to reappear as a portion of Rheingold 
at Glasgow on Monday. The slabs of rock possessed no illusion about 
them of any kind, nor, to be fair, was it intended that they should . Many 
people found them irritating, for they resembled nothing at all except, 
possibly, Euclidean figures. But the black curtains were a grave mistake. 


They were extremely bad for sound (and no scenery of any category must 
ever be allowed to interfere with the primary reason for opera's existence 
the hearing of it) and they always gave a sense of confinement, an 
irritatingly 

indoor feeling, where, in Wagner, there should be a sense of the 

“wide open spaces where men are men," or, at any rate, where gods are 
gods and dwarfs dwarfs. Quite a reasonable amount of grand opera takes 
place in the open air and some of it in the day-time. With those cubes and 
curtains it was always an interior and always night. 


The other method, which is more generally pursued, is to aim at realism 
in a half-hearted sort of way and to trust to luck as to whether it comes off. 
This is extremely popular in France and Italy and is not unknown in this 
country. It is the better method of the two. It is wrong by reason of its 
lack of thoroughness and because those who pursue it do not seem to be 
aware that to make one mistake in the would-be realistic method will 
endanger the whole production. An error in the symbolic method usually 
passes unnoticed, since few if any of the spectators have the remotest 
notion of what the producer is driving at or what the scenic-artist means. 
But if grand opera is to be more generally accepted, if, indeed, it is to be 
accepted more heartily by those who do support it, the hope lies in realism 
and not in symbolism . It is not the paradox it may seem to plead that, 
since grand opera is in itself divorced from realism by the very nature of 
its highly fantastic combination of different forms of aesthetic expression, 
scenic realism must be adopted to the fullest extent in order to balance 
inevitable deficiencies, and to help out the listener's sense of illusion on 
which such heavy demands have constantly to be made. This road is not 
an easy one, nor can it ever be cheap. But it is the only one to be taken. 
Any other leads to the ridicule of the cynics and to the relegation of the 
whole structure, musical, dramatic and spectacular, to, at least, good 
humoured contempt and comparisons with the village pageant or the 
touring circus. 


To come to particular instances, Covent Garden, whose scenic efforts 

are not to be despised, and do not deserve the avalanche of adverse 
criticism which rushes down to crush them year by year, does much, but 
might, and should , do so very much more. Not all of this additional care 
would run into a heavy bill, though some would be expensive. In the 
season that has just drawn to a close the Wagnerian productions come in 
for first consideration . This is because they are universally the most 
important and because it is from the Wagnerites that opera receives its 
most solid support. Also , these operas are by far the most difficult to stage 
and in every respect worthy of any care that may be lavished on them. 


The production of Wagner at Covent Garden proceeds fairly closely 
on lines laid down, many years ago, at Bayreuth. The scenery is, on the 


whole, good. But it is so familiar that it has become shabby and certain 
appurtenances are obviously wearing out. This was proved at a distressing 
moment in Siegfried, when Herr Laubenthal in the forging song tugged 
away so hard at the bellows that they collapsed and nearly fell on to him. 
This was not really a negligible episode. One's relief at Siegfried's escape 
was so great that it abode for the remainder of the evening, and it was 
difficult not to think of those bellows whenever he made any subsequent 
appearance. But it is not in separate details so much as in the broad 
conception of Wagnerian mise-en-scéne that there is room for improvement 
in 

what we must accept as our national opera house. We can hardly hope 

yet for a complete restaging of The Ring. Yet one day, perhaps, Covent 
Garden may realise, as many German theatres have realised, that it is 
possible to achieve an imaginative interpretation of Wagner's ideas 
arrived at through a unified conception of the stage pictures in scenery, 
costumes and lighting. " At present there is far too much tendency, in 
addition to positive faults, to adopt the negative policy of just omitting 
altogether any piece of staging which threatens to be too difficult . This is 
a Safe policy, for, as we have seen, a bungled effort may go far towards 
wrecking a whole opera. Nevertheless , it is a cowardly one." 


The gauze curtain and the " black-out " are used far too often to tide 

over awkward changes of scene. Granted that many of Wagner's stage 
directions are monstrously difficult or quite impossible to carry out to the 
letter, something, however, can usually be done with them provided a 
little ingenuity is exercised . Is it really argued in Bow Street that the 
dropping of a curtain is all that can be done to represent the following 
instructions ? 


The rocks disappear in thickest darkness ; the whole stage from top to 
bottom 

is enveloped in black rolling water, which for some time seems to be sinking 
ever 

downwards. Gradually the waves give place to clouds, which clear away, 
and, 

dispersing in fine mist, disclose an open space on the mountain top. 
Certainly not an easy task. But not a sufficient obstacle to a twentieth 
century producer with courage and enthusiasm. 


The closing scene in Gotterdammerung is, frankly, baffling, and here, it 

is true, the curtain is not made to descend , nor is the hurdle dodged 
altogether. Whether nothing more adequate can be contrived than the 
letting 

down of a few rafters of the ceiling, a queer kaleidoscopic effect on the 
back cloth, and the carrying of, apparently, a bicycle lamp by the Rhine 
Maidens to represent the gold, it is hard to believe ; particularly since the 


collapse of the temple in the last act of Samson and Delilah is a clever 
piece of realism. It is a pity that an inferior opera should have been so 
much better treated in this respect than a mighty masterpiece of music. 
The Fire Music in Die Walkure is a constant disappointment. To be told 
by enthusiasts to whom one points out the deficiency on the way home that 
one should close one's eyes and be content to listen to the music is 
unsatisfactory. It is a poor sort of consolation if the visual side of opera is 
to be disregarded, and it is tantalising when a poor display is made at the 
very moments when display is essential . Brunnhilde, surrounded by a ring 
of flames which leap out at a wave from Wotan's spear, is a fine dramatic 
conception. That the music at this point is consummately lovely is a 
reason for additional care on the part of the producer to furnish an 
adequate 

spectacle, not an excuse for him to slur it over and to give the audience 
merely a dull red glow from the footlights and something in the near 
distance not at all like flames. The Paris Opera House is far from faultless 
scenically (and vocally not to be compared with ours) but when Wagner 
asks for flames it gives him flames, not feeble glows and flickers . And in 
no opera house, surely, do so many things happen just round the corner 
as they do at Covent Garden. Mime dies off stage, Siegfried's pyre is off 
stage, the dragon is off stage, and all that is seen of him is a pair of green 
electric light bulbs, suspended in mid-air, suggestive of ectoplasm or a 
spiritualistic séance, but not of the " Wurm or of any intention of 

Wagner. Siegfried's bird is omitted entirely and so are Fricka's rams. If 
Wotan's ravens did appear they must have flown too swiftly for mortal 
eye to see. 


The ride of the Valkyries is not attempted at all. This, until the cinema 

can be effectively called in to help or a genius-magician employed, is a 

wise move. The silly little doll horses slung on strings with clockwork 

legs going at an uncanny mechanical canter do not seem to provoke much 
hilarity onthe Continent, where they are rather popular. But they would be 
too much for London, where, as has been pointed out, we rather pride 
ourselves on the amount of amusement that can be extracted from a 

night at the opera. But the problem is to be shelved only temporarily. 

It is inconceivable that, with scientific and engineering resources increased 
fourfold in comparison with what they were in Wagner's day 

(and Wagner was an infinitely more practical man of the theatre than is 
generally imagined and never put down wildly impossible stage directions 
just because the picture existed in his imagination) everything, that is 
asked to be staged in The Ring and elsewhere will not one day be staged to 
perfection. With the cinema at hand, ready to be taken into partnership 
with grand opera as a means of achieving realistic grandeur to an unlimited 
extent, that day should not be far distant. 


Meanwhile it should be seen that everything possible is done and no 


details omitted. These details are not so trivial as they seem. The mentality 
that demands even petty instances of realism in operatic production 

is not necessarily that of Mr. Vincent Crummles, nor is it to be despised 

if it is. Wagner and Crummles, in fact, would probably have got on 

together rather well. If the attic in La Boheme in which Rodolfo and his 
friends are starving has obviously to be rather larger than a ducal 
drawingroom, the street scene in the next act can look like a street, the café 
should 

have real bottles, and the members of that supper party might eat 
something, be it only sponge-cakes or bananas, instead of picking at empty 
plates . Operatic snow should look tolerably like snow, instead of resembling 
post-cards, torn in half, fluttering slowly down from the flies. The warships 
in the harbour overlooked by Madame Butterfly's garden should 

light up at night-it all helps-and the fireworks in the carnival scene of 
Louise could easily be madet o look like rockets, and there should be more 
of them. The fact must not be disregarded that, in addition to other 
difficulties and the constant instructions to spend as little money as 
possible, 

a different opera is staged every night, and that what could be easy ina 
play assured of even a moderate run becomes in the circumstances a 
formidable task. It is not an insuperable one. Except for the large 
Wagnerian scenic puzzles, it can be overcome by constant attention to 
comparatively small matters. The cumulative effect of such care will be 
surprising. It will cleanse opera of much that is sometimes rightly 
considered absurd. It will assist enormously those who are cultivating their 
sense of illusion in the most sincere and praiseworthy fashion, but who are 
only too 

frequently let down by the very people they often have to defend. That 
music-perfect orchestral playing and perfect singing is the paramount 
factor in grand opera is axiomatic. But it does not stand alone ; if it did 

we should not clamour for permanent opera, or sympathise with Sir Thomas 
Beecham, or wonder what syndicate will do what operas at Covent Garden 
next year, or give any thought to whether opera lived or died. We should 
listen to concert performances of it , which would almost certainly pay their 
way, and leave it at that. But realism and spectacle (in such works as 
demand spectacle) are an essential part of opera, and their place, 

if secondary, is certainly important. There is a growing taste for music allied 
to 

spectacle. Within the last few weeks Hiawatha has not only been heard at 
the Albert Hall, where it has been heard these many years past. It has 

been seen there, with scenery, war paint, Red Indians’ feathers, and a real 
red-skin chief. Other cantatas and choral works which lend themselves 

to pageant treatment will almost certainly receive it in the near future. 
Broadcasting and gramophones have introduced a wide field of serious 
music to millions who otherwise could never have heard a bar of it ; the 
cinema has inculcated a new love of spectacle and, above all, of realistic 


spectacle. This is grand opera's fresh chance and it may mean the removal 
of all difficulties if it is properly taken. The future of opera lies not in 
agitation from without but in improvements from within, a careful eye 

and being kept by those responsible for producing it on every fresh means 
of making an appeal to the eye as well as to the ear. And it is realism that 
the eye demands. It is only the achievement of this dove-tailed combination 
that will defeat the funny folk and, what is more important, not 

only encourage the continued approbation of opera's old friends and sup 
porters , but find for it a new public of immense possibilities. 


BELLES LETTRES - I 
by E. G. TWITCHETT 


A BOOK OF WORDS. Selections from Speeches and Addresses delivered 
between 

1906 and 1927. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Macmillan. 6s. 

A FINAL BURNING OF BOATS, ETC. By DAME ETHEL SMYTH. Longmans 
Green. 6d. 

THIRD LEADERS FROM THE TIMES. With an Introduction by GEO. 
GORDON 

MERTON, Professor of English Literature of the University of Oxford. 
Edward 

Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

AS THEY SEEMED TO ME. BY UGO OJETTI. With an Introduction by 
GABRIELE 

D'ANNUNZIO. Translated by HENRY FURST. Methuen. 6s. 

CORNELIAN : A FABLE. By HAROLD ACTON. Edition limited to 550 
numbered 

copies signed by the author. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 

HOW TO DO IT. BY ANTHONY ARMSTRONG (" A.A.” of Punch) . Methuen 
35. 


R. KIPLING does not seem to have addressed by word of mouth meetings 
of professional fishermen, private soldiers, naval ratings, policemen or 
natives 

of India. Or, ifhe has, his remarks are not included in A Book ofWords. One 
notices 

these omissions because he seems to have held forth before a collection of 
every other 

kind of person he ever wrote about. Moreover, as one pictures the occasion 
upon 

which each speech was made (and the speaker being Rudyard Kipling one is 
compelled by sheer verbal force to picture both the matter treated and to 
whom delivered) , 


one usually has the somewhat eerie impression that the hall or dinner table 
was filled 

with some character out of the short stories which had multiplied itself to 
come and 

listen . Of course the impression is unreasonable, and I mention it without 
disrespect towards some ofthe mostverifiable institutions in these islands 
andDominions. 

All the same, it would be interesting to hear from, say, a member of the 
Canadian 

Club, Toronto, if he did not feel a little like a changeling on a given evening 
in October 

1907. The truth is, I suppose, that Mr. Kipling, besides being one of the 
great 

creators in fiction , is also to a considerable extent the creator of the points 
of view 

and even attitudes and moods of most Englishmen possessing what used to 
be called 

the sanguine temperament-and to these he confines his attentions. At any 
rate, he 

speaks to people in bulk as if he had in some sense created them, which 
gives these 

speeches much of their charm. Indeed, one begins to see how that has had a 
great 

deal to do with his charm all along. 


This being so, it is surprising to find an apology for the profession of letters 
in 

every speech, an apology only just hinted at to schools, made to universities 
vaguely 

and rather blandly, to business-men frequently and humorously, but growing 
profounder and more concrete as its hearers ascend the scale of sanguinity. 
Take 

for instance, the comparatively quiet form in which the apology is made to 
mere 

fellow-conspirators, the Stationers 'Company : 


Since that dreadful date ( 1450) there has not been a crime in the 
Decalogue, from 

anonymous letter-writing to the spread of idealism which we have not 
fostered, 

facilitated and democratised . Incidentally, too, we have turned life into the 
nightmare of a never-empty waste-paper basket. 


It is the same diffidence, presumably, that leads Mr. Kipling to choose as a 
rule some 
single aspect of his subject for development. On a typical occasion Fellows 


of the 

Royal Geographical Society were addressed simply about the " picture " of 
his job 

which the leader of a party of men operating under difficulties of time and 
space 

carries in his head, how some men have a graph with co-ordinates for 
supplies and 

mileage which traces itself as they march, and how others pay out 
imaginary reels of cotton. 


Of course, things like that, and there is no better speech in the book, are 
only 

the off-hand conjuring-tricks of a great magician, but conjuring-tricks have 
the 

advantage, as against miracles, that they offer a fair chance of detecting 
how the thing 

is done. In this book one comes closer than ever before to the old straight 
guess at 

the root of the matter and the old feeling for colour in stuff presented to any 
ofthe 

five senses. Nothing could be more revealing than “ the exquisitely 
graduated and 

significant series of smells that lie like iridescence on an oyster-shell over 
the last 

2,500 miles of South Africa. " But best of all one sees near-to and overand 
over again the 

old rousing meiosis which seeks out gallantry, or at least a gallantry- 
potential, in every 

kind of situation , and then pretends that it is no more than one might 
expect. 

Dame Ethel Smyth is a complete foil to Mr. Kipling, which is a way of saying 
that 

while he is true articulate man she is true articulate woman. I am inclined 
to think 

one would find, if one knew enough to verify her, that Dame Ethel has been 
steadily 

giving away in her prose for some years the complete mysteries of her sex . 
She has 

almost certainly been doing so far longer in her music, but unfortunately I 
have never 

heard any-which fact, suitably generalised, is what most of the present book 
is 

about. Discussion of that main theme does not belong to this chronicle. 
Briefly 

stated, it is a demand that we should recognise genius in a woman rather 
more quickly 


than we recognise it in an apprenticed apothecary, set forth in one ofthe 
most notable 

prose styles of our day. It may appear trite to say that it is a musical prose, 
but I have 

not heard it said before. " Musical " of prose, and even of verse, has come to 
mean 

what " Chopinesque " would mean of music. The parallel must not be taken 
too 

seriously or too far, but I would suggest that she is contrapuntal in her 
thought rather 

than harmonic. Notice, for instance, the gusto of the little recurring " 
scratchy " 

rhythms in her account of how on the Czecho-Slovakian border she was 
submitted 

to that last indignity and terror of the traveller in foreign parts, separation 
from her 

passport. The railway officials have retired apart to examine it , with those 
of her 

fellow-passengers, and woman-like but justifiably she does not believe that 
they are 

doing any good with it : 


“Aware that no other reading is admitted on the Continent, I began calling 
out " Smitt, 

Smitt at intervals as soon as I got near the barrier. But even this failed to 
convey anything to the Czech mind, and again and again I saw my passport 
tossed aside as unclaimed ; till at last, only three being left and the train 
about to start, I literally shrieked Da ! Da! Da !" and eventually was united 
to my property. 


She has an eye as eager for the springs of a personality as Mr. Kipling's for 
the gist 

of a physical fact. If she does not altogether like you she can have the 
universal out 

of you in a trice and make you look like a caricature. There is no doubt that 
she knew, 

or rather tried not to know, the curate who takes up many of the best pages 
in this 

book, and yet he is all the curates of The Sorcerer, The Great Adventure, 
and The 

Private Secretary rolled into one, with his own peculiar and doubtless sober 
traits rakishly worn over all . As a sort of pre-written cadenza to the book 
the libretti 

of Dame Ethel's two operas are attached, headed, with characteristically 
cheerful 

irony, Two Comedies for Music. 


It would be unfair to contrast Third Leaders and As They Seemed to Me as 
representative of the best English and Italian journalism. If a contrast is 
implied, such is 

the nature of chronicles . The impress of the column is strong in Third 
Leaders. 

The disadvantage ofthis is that they all have a rather monotonous family 
resemblance. 

The advantage is that they get going at once. The subject, usually a rural 
one, is 

given out as a rule in the first sentence and is never for a moment 
abandoned. Unfortunately it is never taken very far. The natural reaction to 
most of the essays is a 

wish that such wise striplings had been allowed to grow to a dignified 
maturity. I 

like best Country Inns, in which Doctor Johnson's chair is prettily 
introduced to sit 

beneath the dart-board in the public-bar as symbol of the robust opinion on 
matters 

of current discussion there habitually enunciated. 


The mark ofthe column is hardly visible in the essays of Signor Ojetti, who 
edits 

the Corriere della Sera of Milan, except that they likewise are a little 
stunted. One 

is suddenly brought face to face with some of the most interesting 
Continental figures 

of the last twenty years and then as suddenly shown the door. However, one 
has at 

least been on a visit, and not only for a stroll as in Third Leaders, and will 
not easily 

forget Zola's " bloodhound face " and " perfect sense of smell," France's 
little hat, 

Loti, very tired and ill , politely examining the Italian war-front, Mommsen " 
tiny, 

yellow, and black," Barrés' cheekbones or Proust's neck and inacceptable 
evening 

attire, though one may be sorry not to have been properly introduced. 
Valéry, 

however, is heard at some length, criticising himself with an expert air. 
Most young writers wish they dare write another Zuleika Dobson. Mr. Acton 
has 

actually dared, bringing the matter up to date with a little unpleasantness 
and dissociation of ideas. His fantasia is , on the whole, good fun, the 
overwritten patches 

being such as excellent young poets often string together during lapses of 


taste. Mr. 

Armstrong's book has no overwritten passages and is also good fun. If 
anything the 

fun is a little too unstrained . The humour of mock-advice on life and letters 
and what 

to do with plum-stones has passed into our national consciousness by now. 


BELLES LETTRES-II 
by H. S. BOUTELL 


THE SAVOUR OF LIFE : ESSAYS IN GUSTO. BY ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Cassell . 6s. 

APES AND ANGELS. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. Methuen. 5s. 

PRUNES AND PRISM, WITH OTHER ODDS AND ENDS. BY CHARLES 
HALL GRANDGENT. Oxford University Press (for Harvard). 11s. 6d. 
JAPANESE ALL. By J. INGRAM BRYAN. Methuen. 6s. 

MORE ESSAYS OF TO-DAY. Selected by F. H. PRITCHARD. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 


READING an essay is like listening to the conversation of a friend. No, it is 
better than that, for this sort of friend can be picked up for a few shillings 
and 

dropped at will. In Folsom Prison (California) , next to books on cookery and 
on 

etiquette, collections of essays are most in demand. The prisoner does not 
want to 

read about the world ; what he wants is the illusion of being of the world : 
he provides 

for himself good food, social intercourse, and friends, above all friends. Like 
friends, 

essays cannot be classified , defined, described . Even more than friends, 
they hold 

their position in our affections through their personalities alone. We may, 
perhaps, 

od like our friends for a variety of dull and selfish reasons, but unless we 
like the 

personality of the author as it quickens his essay, unless we are stimulated , 
amused, 

interested, an essay never becomes a friend, never becomes an essay of our 
own circle. 


I am thankful that I shall never have to give a party for these five books of 
essays. 

Four ofthe guests are " characters " and one is polyglot. Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
as the 


guest of honour, sits in a great arm-chair and discourses on the savour of 
life. The 

characters " trot about and whimsically change the subject. Polyglot is 
falsely 

superior and sycophantic in turn, for he depends on the other guests and 
their kind 

for his very existence. I have made friends of these five books, but I can 
never bring 

them together ; and I hope no more than one of them ever drops in to see 
me the 

same evening. 


Mr. Bennett has written a review and a criticism of his own book in his 
explanation 

to The Savour ofLife. Mr. Bennett sees himself clearly, more clearly, 
perhaps, than 

do his critics-whether admirers or detractors. The gist of Mr. Bennett's 
argument 

in his explanation is as follows : 


For myself, I began as a journalist, I have never ceased to be a journalist, 
and I have no 

intention ofceasing to be ajournalist. ... Nevertheless, journalists who are 
not novelists 

accuse me about once a week of pot-boiling. The argument is not stated 
very Clearly ; 

but it seems to amount to this : first, that a man who has written long 
realistic novels 

which have met with approval ought not, if he is a serious artist, to write 
anything but 

long realistic novels ; second, that a man who can make a livelihood out of 
writing novels 

ought to confine himself to novels, because if he goes outside them he will 
make more 

money. Personally, I cannot see that a writer ought not to write what he 
wants to write 

simply because the result of his doing so would be a increase in his income. 
I write for 

money. I write for as much money as I can get. Shakespeare and Balzac did 
the same 

According to my theory, the same novelist is entitled to write on high 
politics and 

literature and the fine arts in high-brow periodicals with a select circulation 
, and also 

appeal on common daily subjects to vast publics in newspapers with a 
circulation of a 


couple of millions. Why not ? I have never expressed opinions that I do not 
hold ; 

nor have I ever been asked to express such opinions. Life for me has many 
savours, 

which I relish keenly. Therefore many subjects interest me. I never write on 
a subject 

which does not interest me, and I always write as well as heaven permits. 


And that is very well indeed, but I like Mr. Bennett better when he writes 

on his Discovery of Calais, his opinions on Russian Fiction and Some French 
Books, his chats Round about Literature, and his Thoughts on European 
Hotels-than 

I do in his articles on The Provincial Woman, Hustle, Discontented Youth. It 
is Mr. 

Bennett, the accomplished novelist and essayist, that I like-not Mr. Bennett, 
the 

journalist. 


Mr. Priestley's Apes and Angels never fails to be enjoyable. He writes 
delightfully 

and whimsically about life as it is . He is concerned with simple pleasures 
and little 

annoyances, rather than Problems and Wrongs; and when he points out an 
annoyance, 

it is the annoyance that shrieks, never Mr. Priestley. He is sometimes ironic, 
often 

subtle, always restrained. I liked going to The Flower Show with Mr. 
Priestley, I 

enjoyed myself tremendously at The Match, and the evening spent at Our 
Theatre 

was one of the most amusing I can remember : 


The Village Vagabond is none of your new trumped-up melodramas. 
Crummles 

himself must have opened with it many a time. It is a melodrama in the real 
old tradition. That tradition decrees that as soon as a character is 
mentioned somebody must look off and cry, 

" But here he comes ! ", that nobody must ever really go more than a few 
yards away 

from the scene so as to be ready to pop in again in a minute or two, that all 
the 

virtuous characters must be extremely sententious and rather silly and all 
the wicked 

ones very rude and even sillier. These pieces reveal to us the affairs ofsome 
planet quite 

different from this, one in which all the people who know one another meet 


at every 

turn and everybody is slightly mad but gloriously rhetorical. Not that we 
villagers mind 

that we see enough of this world and are delighted to find ourselves in 
another one, 

strangely different, for an hour or two. 


We liked these people no matter how queerly they behaved. We liked Harry, 
the so 

called village vagabond, really a fellow with a heart of gold, idolized by all 
the fisherfolk. 

He had very curly hair, wore a blue jersey and high boots, always talked 
very nobly at 

the top of his voice, and was always on hand to snatch at horse-whips and 
revolvers. 

We knew very well that he had never attempted to murder his father, that 
he had returned to the old home, from which he had been banished, merely 
to change his clothes, clothes that he actually brought with him to the old 
home-a queer procedure certainly,but not to be confused with attempted 
murder. We knew that he would escape from Portland, though we actually 
saw him (and all the other characters too) in the quarry 

there, slaving away putting two half bricks in a bucket and then taking them 
out again. 

And because we liked the comic Jew moneylender, who called everybody " 
Ma tear, " 

and had a passion for crawling about on all fours, we knew that he too , 
though no better 

than he should be, would escape and be just in time to give evidence, to 
point to the man 

“who struck down his father in his brother's clothes ." If you imagine that 
Father wore 

his brother's clothes you do not understand the plot, though I must confess 
that the 

pnrase just quoted-Acts Three and Four were peppered with it-does suggest 
something 

of the kind. 


Jack, the bad brother, was rather too mysterious a figure for my taste. Every 
timehe 

entered, you began asking yourself all manner of puzzling questions. True, 
he was a 

swell, almost a London swell-everybody said so and no doubt these swells 
are very 

different from the rest of us. But why did he wear white spats in the evening 
with his 

dinner jacket ? Was it to suggest that he had now completely abandoned 


himself to alife 

of luxury ? And then why, later that evening, did he exchange his dinner 
jacket fora 

morning coat, still wearing his dress shirt and waistcoat, and why was it 
somebody else's 

morning coat five sizes too large for him ? Why did he arrive in the Portland 
quarries 

dressed for tennis, with an open shirt and blazer, yet wearing a straw hat 
and carrying 

walking stick ? Was it so that he might all the more effectively mock at his 
wretched 

brother, now a convict in a grey flannel suit with broad arrows chalked on, 
and doomed 

to pick up half bricks...a grey 


And Mr. Priestley could talk for hours about Hats, Thick Notebooks, The 
Dark Hours, 

Stierism, or anything he chose--and I would offer him another drink, or do 
whatever 

one does to keep a man talking. 


" Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism-." These words " all very good 
for the lips," as the governess in Little Dorrit remarked-" especially prunes 
and 

prism-"these words started Professor Grandgent on a train of thought, 
suggested 

many ideas, and reminded him of many good stories. For that is the way the 
professor 

writes : he starts with one thing, perhaps only a word or two like prunes 
and prisms, 

and rambles on, commenting here, being reminded there-taking the willing 
reader 

on a personally conducted, but joyfully haphazard, tour of the countries of 
his mind. 

This method of writing and of talking is a favourite among teachers and 
professors, 

and in the hands of a lesser man it is apt to become tiresome. Professor 
Grandgent 

is never tiresome. Like many Americans who have grown to a distinguished 
old age, 

he is particularly delightful, for he combines a fresh healthy outlook with a 
cosmopolitan 

polish and sense of proportion. 


Professor Grandgent's essay on Benjamin Franklin's little treatise, A 
Scheme fora 


New Alphabet and Reformed Spelling ; with Remarks and Examples (written 
in 1768 

and never published until after Franklin's death) , was to me factually the 
most 

interesting. I quote : 


In the first place, it furnishes us with a key to Franklin's own pronunciation, 
a specimen 

of the cultivated American usage of the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Whether Boston 

or Philadelphia was the more responsible we cannot tell, the standards of 
the two cities 

being at that time so nearly alike. ... Not without interest are Franklin's 
renderings 

of certain individual words. Are he always pronounced, it would seem, like 
air, though 

perhaps shorter. Get for him was git, friend was frind ; been had " short i." 
Have and 

Has, when unstressed, were hev and hes. Bosom had in its first syllable the 
vowel of but. 

Angelbegan, it would seem, with the vowel of end (which was used also in 
change) ; but in 

the writing of e and ee, our amateur phonetician was careless . In calm 
Franklin sounded 

the 1 ; so he did, apparently, in could, would, and should. To was usually 
identical with 

toe. The word new, which occurs repeatedly, is always written nu, indicating 
the 

Vowel of noose ; whereas few is of course spelled fiu, as you is iu and use is 
ius. 

Throughout the text the usage is of an elaborately formal type. 


Japanese All, by J. Ingram Bryan, is a series of vignettes of present day 
Japan, 

written by one who knows the Japanese very well and understands them. 
They are 

not travel sketches, but are rather studies of contemporary manners, 
illuminated with 

humour and touched with fancy. The book is fascinating and, I am told, 
photographic 

in its accuracy. 


Mr. Pritchard has brought under one cover an admirable selection of 
contemporary 

English essays in his More Essays of To-Day. The book is divided into five 
parts : 


Work and Play, The Changing Scene, The Art of Living, Of Various 
Occasions, As 

You Like It. Thirty-four authors are represented-but like most anthologies it 
is rather 

a book to have than a book to read straight through, although for a 
heterogeneous 

collection the writers and the subjects blend unusually well . 


NATURAL HISTORY 
by DOUGLAS ENGLISH 


THE PLATYPUS. By H. BURRELL. Angus & Robertson, Sydney, N.S.W. 255. 
THE HERRING. By J. T. JENKINS. P. E. King. 125. 

THE NATURALIST AT THE DINNER TABLE. By E. G. BOULENGER. 
Duckworth. 6s. 

GERARD'S HERBALL. Edited by MARCUS WOODWARD. Gerald Howe. 215. 
POISONOUS PLANTS. Engraved on wood and with an introduction by JOHN 
NASH. Etchells & Macdonald. £2 12s. 6d. 

THE GUESTS OF BRITISH ANTS. By H. St J. K. DONISTHORPE. 
Routledge.18s. 


WHEN, towards the beginning of the nineteenth century, the skins of the 
Platypus 

or Duckbill first reached Europe-accompanied no doubt by rumours 

to the effect that the owners of such were four-footed, mole-like animals , 
which 

abounded in Australian rivers, and not only quacked, but laid eggs-the 
savants very 

properly suspended judgment. It was as though " The Great Nonesuch " of 
the 

travelling menageries had been soberly presented to them for description 
and 

classification. If, they argued, and the "if" was a reasonable one, these 
exuviae had not been 

conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity by some rogue taxidermist-and the 
arts of 

such still flourish among the oriental heathen-then they must either be the 
skins of 

mammals which by some unaccountable whim of the Creator had just 
missed being 

birds, or the skins of birds which had just missed being mammals. 


The earliest dissections of Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, to give him his 
technical 


title, so far from solving the difficulties , heightened them. They established 
the 

genuineness of the anatine snout and the four webbed feet ; and, though 
they did 

not solve the question of egg-laying (one can imagine the first bandyings of 
such 

tangled expletives as viviparous, oviparous, Ovo-viviparous, and vivo- 
Oviparous) they 

at least showed fairly conclusively that the reproductive organs were more 
closely 

related to those of reptiles and birds than to those of mammals. 


To pre-Darwinian evolutionists Platypus must have been of prodigious 
interest, 

but, even had the doctrine of natural selection been current in their time, it 
would 

not have greatly profited them, since Platypus and his fellow enigma 
Echidna 

appear to have been satisfied in the remote past with such mammalian 
attributes as 

could have been evolved decently and in order by the close of the 

Mesozoic ; and to 

have remained contentedly stereotyped ever since. In establishing an 
entirely new 

Order for their reception , Science paid tribute to a conservatism which had 
remained 

adamant certainly for hundreds of thousands, probably for millions of years. 
There is no evidence that Platypus has ever during this stupendous flight of 
time 

been nearer to London than New York ; and then only in the summer of 
1922 fora 

sojourn in captivity of tragic brevity ; but Echidna, from whose cage is 
exhaled an 

aroma suggestive of the super-musts of antiquity, is usually to be seen and, 
by favour 

ofhis keeper, smelt in the London Zoo. 


The note of acrimony in the preface to Mr. Burrell's excellent monograph is 
obviously 

directed against officialism, and ends, as I imagine it is intended to end, 
with the preface itself. 


Throughout the book, controversies which have raged round the life- history 
of 

Platypus are recalled by quotation and re-quotation from their protagonists, 
while 


the author's reasons for agreement or disagreement with this or that theory 
of his 

predecessors are stated with convincing simplicity and coolness, and 
backed by 

photographic evidence of exceptional weight. On these lines his chapters 
deal with the 

sensory perceptions of Platypus , which would seem to be in the main 
tactile, and to be 

centred in the flexible muzzle ; with the poison-spurs on the hind-legs of the 
male ; 

with the nesting- burrows of the female ; and, of course, with the latter's 
egg- laying, 

incubation and suckling. 


The possibility of egg-laying by Platypus remained in doubt until the 
discovery 

of the eggs by Caldwell in 1884, that is to say, until some eighty years after 
the 

discovery ofthe animal itself. Mr. Burrell's field work has not only confirmed 
and 

amplified Caldwell's discovery, but has supplied us with extremely 
interesting first- hand 

descriptions of fighting, copulation, "pugging," as he terms the successive " 
stops " in 

the tunnel leading to the nesting cavity, which are constructed by the 
female to ensure 

"a solitary confinement," diet, habitat, and so forth. The points in which the 
habits 

of Platypus resemble those of other mammals are almost as startling as 
their points of 

difference. The fighting tactic, for instance, in which male combatants, 
fastened head 

to tail and tail to head, spin over and over close-locked , is precisely that 
favoured by 

shrew-mice, and is no doubt concerned with the same portion of the foe's 
anatomy as 

the first objective ; the sleeping attitude, of which a photograph is given, is 
also the 

shrew's sleeping attitude ; in Platypus restless activity and nervous high- 
tension have 

as their corollary a voracious appetite-so it is with the shrew. The method of 
burrowing 

-- it would perhaps be better described as " boring" -- in which the animal's 
whole 

body is converted into an auger, the snout forming the point, and the limbs 
cutting 


edges, is very like that of the mole, though with the important difference 
that, instead 

of ejecting spoil from the tunnels to form hillocks or mounds, Platypus, with 
the help 

of its flat tail compresses all that it dislodges, so as to form a smooth, solid- 
sided 

tunnel ofjust sufficient diameter to travel in. When the female forms her 
“pugs " she 

secures her material by making special excavations in one side or other of 
her winding 

main shaft, which under normal conditions has its entrance well above 
water- level, 

and proceeds up the bank at a distance, if such be practicable, of above 
twelve inches 

below the surface. The normal distance "inland" of the nest would seem to 
be about 

twenty feet in the case of a new excavation, and more in the case of older 
ones. It was 

no doubt this burrowing work, and possibly the appearance of the newly- 
hatched 

young, and the way their hair grows, in which respects, to judge from the 
photographs, 

they bear a very marked resemblance to young moles, that led to " Duck- 
mole" being 

one of the earliest synonyms in the vernacular. Platypus seems to depend 
for 

defence on a rubbery suppleness of limb and body working under 
exceptionally loose 

skin; but Echidna can erect an armour of spikes like a hedgehog, and, like a 
hedgehog, 

rolls itself up into a ball when molested. The resemblance, then, between 
certain 

habits and external characters of insectivores, and those of the probably 
more archaic 

monotremes, is a matter of fact rather than of conjecture ; but we do not 
know suffici 

ent of either Order even to hazard a guess as to whether one of them, and if 
so, which, 

may have foreshadowed the other. 


Dr. Jenkins has given us a valuable summary of the natural and "economic" 
history of the herring. The latter, with which the larger portion of his book 
is con- 

cerned, is the history of the exploitation of an easily won, nutritious and 
inexhaustible 

food supply by successive financial combines. Beginning with the Hanseatic 


League, which did not engage in the fishing itself, but controlled it, this 
exploitation 

passed from their hands into those of the Dutch, and eventually into our 
own. 

Presently, no doubt, the business will be directed by the experts of the 
League of 

Nations , onsuch sound financial principles as may be approved of by the 
international 

money market. 


The situation of the British archipelago, surrounded as it is by 
comparatively 

shallow water, is exceptionally favourable to herring fleets. The old theory 
of seasonal 

migrations to and from arctic waters is exploded. Two main groups of 
herring 

are now recognised, the sea group and the coastal. Both deposit their 
spawn on 

clean sandy shoals, thus differing from most other food fishes whose eggs 
are lighter 

than water ; but whereas the sea-herrings affect depths of fourteen fathoms 
or more, 

the coastal, which are smaller fish, spawn close inshore, or even in brackish 
estuaries. 

Both groups are held to be sedentary, and it is their shoaling for spawning 
purposes, 

at different seasons in different places, that determines the movements of 
the fleets, 

which may be roughly defined as tending in a southerly direction from the 
Orkneys 

to the Channel as the year advances. Attempts to transplant fertilized 
Spawn to the 

southern hemisphere, for example, the South African or New Zealand 
waters, have 

so far failed, though it is not impossible that the difficulties of ensuring a 
low temperature 

and suitable aeration during transit may yet be surmounted. Immature 
herrings 

are familiar to epicures as one of the ingredients of whitebait, which is a 
mixture of 

various kinds of allied fry, the herring preponderating in summer and the 
sprat in winter. 


Mr. Boulenger's Naturalist at the Dinner Table is a reminder that humanity 
often acquiesces in an ignorance of the constituents of its delicatessen 
which 


no self-respecting ape would tolerate. One should not perhaps attach undue 
importance to the chicanery in the various provision trades, which is so 
wittily 

described in this entertaining volume. That rock-salmon is a euphemism for 
wolf 

or angler-fish for example, and that such coarse flat-fish as " witch" or " 
megrim, " are 

discreetly camouflaged under the title of "Torbay" or "Scotch" soles does not 
mean 

much more than that the fishmonger, like any other monger, is more 
concerned with 

salesmanship than with honesty. Nor can we blame the poulterer for 
adapting the 

supply of " plovers ," eggs to the demand, when, to the great majority of his 
patrons, 

the flavour of any small chequered egg is determined bythe price asked for 
it . It will 

no doubt be news to many that such notorious foreign delicacies as clam- 
chouder, 

bouillabaisse , birds ' nest soup, and edible frogs are now freely obtainable 
in London. 

Gerard's seat among the immortals is , I think, as permanently assured as 
that of 

Izaak Walton ; but I should not attribute this so much to the quaint and 
fragrant charm 

ofhis diction (even Mr. Bernard Shaw may appear quaint and fragrant to 
posterity) as 

to the fact that he was the first to recognize the demand for a 
comprehensive book on 

gardening, and this at a time when books were comparatively scarce, and 
the enclosed 

garden was becoming a fashionable craze which was destined to be 
permanent. 

Fortunately for ourselves Gerard concerned himself as much with wild as 
with 

cultivated plants ; and he appears to have found a happy hunting ground on 
the 

London clayfor our southern wild flowers in general, as well as one on the 
chalk, 

about Greenhithe and Southfleet, for orchids, or, as he less decorously 
terms them 

"Fox Stones." The format of Mr. Woodward's abridgment preserves the spirit 
of 

the original, and is creditable to editor, publisher and printer alike. 


I have been glad of the opportunity of comparing the modern woodcuts of 


Mr. 

John Nash's Poisonous Plants with the old ones of the Herball. One finds, as 
one 

would expect to find from the nature of his subjects, which are without 
exception deadly, 

dangerous or suspect, that Mr. Nash's engravings suggest at first sight 
the darkness of the pit. A more patient study of them, however, will reveal 
the artist's 

intention, which is to indicate the "malignant," not only in form-the " 
viperish leer" 

of the dwale is , for instance , admirably suggested--but also in hue. The 
brief descriptive notes might usefully have suggested some remedies for " 
berry-pizening," 

a common enough disorder with village toddlers, which is usually left to 
cure itself 

by eruption. 


Mr. Donisthorpe has followed up his standard work on British Ants by a 
beautifully 

illustrated and equally interesting volume on their guests. " By guests are 
meant 

such creatures as habitually, and for better worse, associate with ants, 
either fora 

portion or for the whole of their lives. Obviously such associations, which 
may 

be forced on the guests by the " hosts ", or vice versa, and which may be 
accompanied 

by mutual or one-sided manifestations of interest, indifference or hostility, 
cannot be co-ordinated by any simple generalization. " True " guests are 
those who 

are either fed or licked (i.e. milked) by the ants, or both fed andlicked-the 
plant-lice 

or aphides are the most familiar milch- cows of ants, though far the most 
numerous 

are beetles—yet " all true guests, " Mr. Donisthorpe tells us, " are more or 
less 

harmful to their hosts, and are not as has been suggested the pets or flock 
of the ants, 

but rather wolves in sheep's clothing." 


The ant, in fact, pays ; and sometimes for an infatuation which has been 
compared 

to alcoholism in man. So potent, for example, is the attraction of a 
particular brand of 

liquor, distilled by a guest-beetle known as Lornechusa, that the ant hosts 
will 


cheerfully sacrifice their own broods to satisfy the voracity of the beetle's 
larvae ; 

and a similar case is that of the larva of one of our rarer butterflies, the 
Large Blue, 

which, after its third moult, provides nectar so agreeable to ants that, not 
content with 

milking it in the open, they drag it by the scruff of the neck to the nest. 
Here it 

finds a substitute for its natural food plant, wild thyme, in the immature 
stages ofthe 

ant brood, and, having become full-fed on these, hibernates as a pupa and 
hatches 

out as a butterfly in the nest itself in the year following. Experts in solving 
evolutionary 

problems will no doubt protest that in cases ofthis kind, the liquor imbibed 
by 

the ants is an essential tonic rather than a luxury ; and will explain the 
horrid case of 

the Javanese bug Ptilocevus, which devours mature ants after doping them, 
as yet 

another aspect of fraudulent mimicry, in which the sense of gustation, 
instead of that 

of sight, is deluded. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 
by R. ELLIS ROBERTS 


I BELIEVE IN GOD. BY MAUDE ROYDEN. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

THE BELIEF OF CATHOLICS. By RONALD A. KNOX. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
RELIGION WITHOUT REVELATION. BY JULIAN HUXLEY. Benn. 8s. 6d. 
THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD. By W. R. INGE. Longmans. 6s. 

THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON. By H. R. L. SHEPPARD. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

FEED MY SHEEP Edited by F. UNDERHILL. Mowbrays. 6s . 

A PICTURE OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND TO-DAY. By W. M. DRAPER. 
Methuen. 5s. 

THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES. By G. J. JORDAN. Constable. 125. 
THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. Constable. 30s. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. C. DEANE. Macmillan 6s. 

JOHN WESLEY. By W. H. HUTTON. Macmillan. 6s. 

THOMAS ARNOLD. By R. J. CAMPBELL. Macmillan. 6s. 

ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. Macmillan. 6s. 

ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. BY SIDNEY DARK. Macmillan. 6s. 


EVEN though some of the accents are distressing and some of the sermons 


rather 

misleading, all friends of religion must be glad that its advocates are once 
more 

making their voices heard in the street. Those old-fashioned people, of 
whom I am 

one, who believe that philosophy is more important than psychology cannot 
view 

without misgiving even so earnest an evangelicalism as Miss Royden's ; but 
her 

homiletics and Mr. Sheppard's may easily have the good effect of making 
thoughtful 

people dissatisfied with the current tendency to put feeling before faith, and 
to adjust 

truth to suit conditions of thought which are certainly not permanent, and 
may 

already be passing. By all means restate your religion; only, as you do it, 
remember 

this-that restatement is safe only if at the same time you clearly understand 
that no 

expression oftruth is ever final, and that by abandoning a traditional 
statement which 

has the great advantage of an old symbolic emphasis you may easily lose far 
more 

than you gain. Miss Royden's anxiety to come to terms with modern science 
is seen 

in her chapter on the Virgin- Birth ; she rejects that tradition on grounds 
which are 

mainly historical, but, I cannot help feeling, for reasons which betray a 
misapprehension 

of the problem. I do not believe that the birth of Jesus Christ could not have 
been in accordance with the normal method ; but I do think it is very 
difficult to 

explain why, if Joseph was the father of Jesus, the story of the Virgin Birth 
should 

ever have arisen among a people like the Jews who had no tradition in 
favour of 

virginity. The disappearance of Joseph from the Gospel narrative and the 
fact that the 

brethren of Jesus always behave as if they were elder brothers and had 
some right of 

control over him seem in favour of the traditional view that Joseph was a 
widower 

with sons ; and I cannot help thinking that Miss Royden's abandonment of 
the 

tradition is due not to her sense of the weight of evidence against it but to 
an anxiety 


to placate modern prejudice against the miraculous, and a curious suspicion 
that the 

doctrine of the Virgin-Birth is, in some ways, an attack on the sanctity of 
marriage. 

I simply do not understand the perplexity about the genealogical tables in 
the First 

and Third Gospels : surely the fact that these tables, tracing Jesus' descent 
from 

Joseph's ancestors, are given us by the two evangelists who declare Joseph 
was not 

the father of Jesus, should have warned her that the tables cannot be 
produced as 

evidence against the Virgin- Birth. Neither the authors (nor the editors, if 
we believe 

that the tables and the birth-narratives are by different hands) of the First 
and Third 

Gospels were fools ; they would not intentionally have left incompatible 
statements 

at the very opening of their stories. The genealogical tables are merely 
documents 

to show that Jesus was legally a descendant of David, and was therefore 
entitled to 

claim the Messiahship. About Miss Royden's suggestion that she believes 
that St. 

Luke misunderstood Mary's narrative of the birth of her child (for Miss 
Royden 

agrees with Dr. Sanday in thinking that the Mother of Jesus is the source of 
the 

birth narrative) it seems kinder to preserve silence; an argument based on 
the 

assumption that the beauty and sacredness of birth and motherhood have 
been realized only 

in the twentieth century may convince the twentieth century, but I am sure 
it will 

convince no other. 


Fr.Knox's book has a bad title . It should have been called The Belief of a 
Roman 

Catholic : there is hardly a chapter, I should think, to which von Hugel 
would have 

given his hearty assent ; and there is much from which Newman, Pascal and 
even 

Bossuet would have vehemently dissented . Fr. Knox's approach is 
scholastic ; when 

he writes that " our thought can only be satisfied by the existence of some 
necessary 


Being, to which all this contingent existence around us, the world of 
creation , is 

secondary, and upon which it depends " he is saying what is not strictly 
true, and if 

it were true, would prove nothing to those who do not wish to believe. It is 
not true 

so long as one man can be found to say that his thought is satisfied without 
the 

theistic hypothesis ; and many such can be found. It proves nothing because 
there 

is no reason why man's thought should be satisfied . The universe may be a 
bad 

joke. I agree with Fr. Knox in his defence of Theism, but I cannot think his 
method of 

stating it will win over any resolute sceptics. The part of his book which 
explains 

his view of Roman Catholicism is even less persuasive. I do not know 
whether I 

admire more his simplicity or his cheek when he claims that Catholic critics 
of the 

Bible are less likely to go to extravagant conclusions than Protestants : what 
church 

trained, nourished and for a season boasted of Loisy ? For the rest Fr. 
Knox's book 

shows his now well-known desire to have a spiritual atlas , a system which 
shall make 

its appeal not to the generous or the adventurous instincts of mankind, not 
to the 

legitimate desire for safety, but to the less noble passion for security. As a 
corrective 

against his presentation of Roman Catholicism Mr. Jordan's interesting and 
well 

documented account of the theological activities of Leibnitz, and especially 
of his 

correspondence with Bossuet, may be recommended. 


Mr. Huxley's book is a sincere and rather pathetic effort to preserve the 
comforts 

of religion without the discomforts of a creed ; I cannot see that his desire 
for some 

kind of faith is much more than a modern, more scientific expression of the 
spirit 

which in the last century gave us Comte and Frederic Harrison. I amagain 
and again 

reminded, by his culture, his geniality, his rather bland freedom from all 
sorts of 


nonsense, of the spirit of Positivism. Mr. Huxley's approach to religion is 
mainly 

psychological ; and those who can appreciate non-philosophical treatment 
of the 

subject may find much in his work that will help and interest them. 


Nothing is more enjoyable in Dean Inge's work than the way in which he so 
often 

provides the antidote to his own grosser prejudices. In one essay in this 
book he 

states his favourite thesis that " Latin Catholicism is the religion of the Latin 
speaking Mediterraneans " (a curious race which apparently includes Poles, 
Irish 

and Bavarians) , and insists on the " racial limits of Romanism "; in another 
essay, 

an admirable and brilliant piece of writing on Hellenism in Christianity he 
starts 

off with the very sound remark, " Those who write about the Greeks must 
beware 

of a heresy which is very rife just now the theory of racialism. " They should, 
indeed, and so should those who write about Rome. Indeed, Dean Inge 
would be 

well advised to write no more about Rome, and especially to avoid the 
subject of 

Modernism in the Catholic Church ; he reminds one too strongly of the 
unease felt 

byMr. Snowden for the brighter and brisker socialism of Mr. James Maxton. 
There 

is one sentence in his essay on Roman Catholicism which Dr. Inge should 
either 

withdraw or annotate in subsequent editions of this book : " It is significant 
that no 

one has yet exposed the wide-reaching influence which the Vatican used on 
the side 

ofthe Central Powers during the war.’ Dr. Inge must of course have some 
evidence 

that the Vatican did use such influence ; he should give it to the world. If he 
does 

not, and does not withdraw this sentence, fair-minded people will be forced 
to 

conclude that his silence is " significant. " Besides the essay on Hellenism, 
those on 

The Treasury of Reason, on Science and Theology, on Faith and Reason and 
on The 

Quakers represent Dr. Inge's writing at its best. 


Impatience is a good thing ; but to be effective it must be controlled, like 


any other 

explosive. No one can read Mr. Sheppard's book without sympathy. It is 
genuine 

andsincere and not without practical sense ; but it suffers from the popular 
preacher's 


fault of over-emphasis. Some of the deeper problems of religion are treated 
with 

insufficient thought. For instance, in his repudiation of the doctrine of 
eternal 

punishment, Mr. Sheppard never once hints that the main obstacles to an 
abandonment of the doctrine, or so it seems to the plain man, lie in the 
words of Christ 

Himself. Again, I can attach no real meaning to Mr. Sheppard's statement 
that a 

church ceases to be Christian the moment it begins to judge mankind either 
intellectually or morally." How can the Church give up the right and the 
duty which 

every man exercises, none more fully than Mr. Sheppard over and over 
again in 

this book ? Again, I have never met anyone who considered the Occasional 
Offices— 

Mr. Sheppard specifies the forms for weddings, funerals and churching of 
womenas "amazingly inhuman." I could quote many other passages in the 
book which 

seem to me to show that Mr. Sheppard's experience has been of so special a 
kind 

as to make him a very unsafe guide to the complaints and opinions of 
ordinary lay 

people ; but his book is worth reading and considering as it is 
representative of an 

active if not very large body of thought in the Church to-day. We pass to a 
very 

different and more hopeful atmosphere in the admirable volume of essays 
edited by 

Mr. Underhill of Grosvenor Chapel. The authors, who include such well- 
known 

priests as Dr. Selwyn, Fr. Cary, the Bishop in Corea, Canon Long, Mr. 
Briscoe, 

and Dr. Kirk, are all adherents of the Anglo- Catholic school ; they are both 
modest 

and temperate in their statements and claims, and preserve a charitable 
temper 

which we could wish others would imitate. The best essays are perhaps Mr. 
Kirk's 

on Penance, Mr. Briscoe's on the Country Parish, Mr. Underhill's on 


Preaching, 

and Fr. Cary's on Spiritual Direction ; but there is none which has not got 
some 

useful suggestion, and all display an evangelical spirit and a zeal for 
pastoral efficiency. 


Mr. Sidney Dark is the general editor of the new series known as Great 
English 

Churchmen, of which five volumes have been published. He must be 
congratulated on 

having exhibited remarkable skill in fitting author to subject, at any rate in 
these 

volumes. His own Thomas of Canterbury is a brilliant piece of romantic 
history. It 

is not the only view of Thomas-this picture of him as a friend of the poor-but 
itisa 

perfectly possible view. I think Mr. Dark probably overrates the position 
Thomas 

occupied in the hearts of English people before his death, and underrates 
the effect of 

his martyrdom. A bloody death often in the Middle Ages produced popular 
canonization 

of men who, had they lived out their lives , might have died unreverenced or 
even 

vilified. For instance, the cult of Edward II , to which we owe so much of the 
beauty 

of Gloucester Cathedral, certainly sprang not from respect for his very 
doubtful 

virtues, but from pity at his dreadful end. Mr. Deane fulfils a difficult task 
with 

discretion and fairness in his life of Thomas Cranmer. Cranmer will probably 
never 

be quite successfully explained ; he appears the last man to be swayed by 
impulse, and 

yet some of his actions cannot be understood unless we allow that impulse 
playeda 

large part in his life. His theological waverings have little interest for us to- 
day, in 

spite of the efforts of a few devoted people to argue that he, the least 
settled of men, 

settled something on the Church of England. He did, perhaps , settle on it 
the habit 

of compromise and evasion which, if men keep their heads, may grow into a 
conviction 

of comprehension and tolerance ; but we cannot find in his forty-two 
Articles 


any intention of genuine tolerance, such as Erasmus desired . It is perhaps 
by an accident that all the Churchmen at present included in this series are 
reformers." The greatest of the three others is certainly John Wesley, whose 
name is, 

I suppose, more widely known and widely honoured than that of any other 
Englishman 

with the possible exception of Shakespeare. Dr. Hutton's sketch of his great 
career is a lively and truthful piece of portraiture. Dr. Campbell's Arnold is 
rather 

solemn, and suffers from the author's perhaps inevitable feeling that he has 
to defend 

a reputation rather injured by Mr. Lytton Strachey's essay. Arnold had a 
genueine 

idealism ; but he cannot compare for humanity and vitality with Charles 
Kingsley, 

and his gross misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the Tractarians 
seems less 

excusable than Kingsley's, for Arnold was a scholar, even a pedant. Perhaps 
the best 

of the five volumes is Mr. Duncan-Jones ' sympathetic and acute study of 
Laud. 

Laud has suffered from both his defenders and his critics : Mr. Duncan- 
Jones has 

done a real service to a great man by his insistence on the grave difficulties 
with which 

the Archbishop had to contend. Those who attack Laud's anti-Puritanism 
should 

read Mr. Duncan-Jones' brilliant pages on Prynne and the attitude Prynne 
represents. 

Laud's faults were the faults of his period ; but his virtues were singularly 
his own, and 

we owe to his tenacity, to his sense of order and his feeling for proportion 
that the 

Church of England did not lose its position as a part of the historical Church 
of 

the West. 


I cannot write at length on Dr. Carpenter's book, which is mainly concerned 
with 

the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel ; but I should like strongly to 
recommend it 

not only to scholars-such recommendation is perhaps scarcely necessary- 
but to all 

who read the New Testament for devotional reasons. The critical side of the 
book is, 

of course important, and some of Dr. Carpenter's hypotheses and 


conclusions may 

seem needlessly radical to some readers ; but throughout the book there is 
a spirit of 

sweetness, a sympathetic devotion which make it very unlike much critical 
work on 

the Holy Bible. The genius of Dr. Carpenter can be seen in the lovely little 
Epilogue 

on the Johannine letters, in which the critic seems to catch the very spirit 
ofthe man 

who, in the First Epistle of St. John, wrote one of the tenderest and most 
Christlike 

books of the Christian tradition. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ELLEN TERRY died on July 21st , aged 80, the greatest English actress 
since Mrs. Siddons. As an old woman she was still as enchanting as a 
girl. We utter a brief farewell now, and hope to pay an adequate 
tribute later. 


THE MOVIES 
by ROBERT HERRING 


LA PASSION DE JEANNE D'ARC. CARL DREYER. Société Générale de 
Films. 


I HAVE waited and waited for this film to be shown. It is in England, but 
there is 

no news of it and as I saw it twice in May, I have decided to write about it 
without 

bothering to fit in with its first showing, as I generally do with the pictures I 
see. 

Perhaps a few readers will trouble to ask about it, perhaps it will even get 
shown 

before half the people who care about films have already gone across to see 
it. It 

is absurd that it should be in this country and not be shown at once. It is a 
film that 

for some time will leave its mark on all other films. The use of light has 
never been 


more perfectly displayed , the composition and realisation of what makes a 
film never 

more perfectly understood. It is a great film and, to look at, a beautiful film . 
It is 

simple, direct and economical, but it is beautiful only to look at ; the effect it 
produces 

is not beautiful and not true. What it gives, and what it demands, is no 
more, despite 

all its honesty and inspiration, than Hollywood gives and demands. It is the 
frightening 

result of a man believing with extreme sincerity in something quite 
insincere. 


M. Dreyer once made a film, which was shown in England last summer, 
called 

Master of the House. He is a Dane, and this was a Danish film, and it told 
the story of 

a selfish husband who, without knowing it or meaning to, tyrannised over 
his wife until 

she had a nervous breakdown. She stitched and she sewed, she spent the 
day ina 

perpetual rush to keep up with things. She had a dreadful time, in fact she 
had no 

time at all . She never answered back, she was a model wife and one's 
sympathies 

were supposed to go out to her. She made herself a martyr, and that was the 
woman 

in a film of Dreyer, and then he made La Passion de Jeanne D'Arc. It should 
be clear 

what kind of a figure he made of " the most notable Warrior Saint in the 
Christian 

calendar. " 


First, he concerned himself with only the last twenty-four hours of her life. 
Another 

instance of economy, we Say, thinking of Mr. de Mille's scenarist telescoping 
all the 

Gospels and some of the Apochrypha for The King of Kings. But it is also 
true that 

the last twenty-four hours show only Joan in her agony and make it much 
easier for 

M. Dreyer to attain his ends. 


The judges assemble, filing to their places just in front of us, while the 
camera pans 
across the white hall. Joan comes in, with chained feet. She pauses in the 


door. 

This is almost the only time we see her full-length, for reasons that I will go 
into later. 

We realise at once that, whatever she is going to be, she will not be allowed 
to be the 

girl " who lectured , talked down and over-ruled statesmen and prelates," 
and 

" poohpoohed the plans of generals, leading their troops to victory on plans 
of her own.’ 

I am not saying which is right, but this is a frightened Joan, almost a 
conciliating Joan, 

regretting her victories , certainly not making us think she ever led troops 
to battle or 

understood even by instinct political situations. They ask her who gave her 
the ring she wears. Mymother," she replies. (Or it may have been in answer 
to the question, 

who gave her that name.) A tear rolls down her cheek. We are repelled. "O 
these 

French ! " we say, but we suspend judgment. 


Joan, acted by Mlle. Falconetti , is beautifully lovely, with hard classic 
moulding, 

brave chin and cheek-bones that in their curve express the flights of her 
soul. 

The learned judges question her, on trumpery points. She answers them 
straight. 

She is willing to believe they are right, because they are so learned, but she 
must be 

right, too. She cannot see why she should not be allowed to fit in. 
Sometimes she 

answers them back, with the chin up. Were it not for the chin, and the knife- 
look in 

the eyes, we should be surprised at the answers coming from her. 


The judges can get nothing out of her, so she is taken back. Then one of 
them 

pretends to befriend her. By a false letter from Charles, she is made to 
declare that 

God will deliver her and that she will go to heaven. This is enough, and she 
is led to 

the torture chamber, from her small cell to a small room dominated by the 
wheel and 

filled by the judges. Joan faints and is again taken back to her cell. She is 
really ill 

and begs for Communion. Priests are called in, and the holy vessels arrive, 
to Joan's 


delight. But they tell her she must give up her boy's clothes and this she 
refuses to do. 
Communion is then forbidden her, the priests file out. 


Webegin to feel the effect ofthis constant moving to and fro between cell 
and chamber. 

Joan is now led to a cemetery, where, in front of the crowd she is at last 
persuaded, 

to recant. The people rejoice , but the English soldiers , having seen her 
smile , think 

she is mocking them, and she is led back. They tell her that she has saved 
her soul 

but that her body must do penance. She is kept in prison. Her hair is shaved 
off. 

She sits, a little more worn, but the same resigned Joan . Why is she so 
resigned ? 

The girl who dealt with troops would not weep when soldiers seize her ring 
and 

thrust a crown on her head. The Joan we know ourselves would box them on 
the 

ears ; this kind of Joan would not have lived to have been heard of. Our Joan 
isa 

saint, this is too much a martyr, M. Dreyer's firmly believed-in martyr. 


But Joan, watching her hair swept up, is suddenly not resigned. She sees , 
she 

suddenly sees that she has been made to recant against her will, so that 
even if she is 

as wicked as they say she has been, it will make no difference with God. She 
calls the 

judges with a flash of the fire that has been hidden from us . Is it allowed 
now because 

she is bringing her martyrdom upon herself ? At any rate, here Jeanne D'Arc 
approaches to Saint Joan : " her death was deliberately chosen as an 
alternative to life 

without liberty." That is how Mr. Shaw expresses it . In this film the same 
thing is 

said in this way ; she is asked where her victory can possibly be now and 
she says, 

"In my martyrdom." That is all. All we are given, a sloppy " O, grave, where 
is 

thy sting ? " in place of hard thought and painful decision. For the first time 
now, 

Joan's judges understand her. They see it is a matter of conscience, they 
know where 

they are, and that neither she nor they can help. She is given Communion, 


and led out. 

But there is no relief from the prison feeling . " Out " means only the stake. 
A 

cross is held before her eyes. The pile is lit and Joan asks that she shall not 
be made to 

suffer too long. Some birds fly off a tower. Joan dies. 

We stagger out, feeling the cinema has been a prison, a close little prison 
with our 

wn agonies flung back at us from the walls, which have no window but only 
a screen. 

There should be a window in every prison, but in Dreyer's film there is 
none. Weare 

Father surprised there is no stake waiting for us outside ; we had felt so like 
Joan. 

ndeed, we make our own, mentally we burn with her on the way home. We 
regard 

he houses and trees, the trams and edge ofthe pavement that make up our 
homeward 

ourney, and all we can say to it all is, " Don't let me suffer too long," and it is 
not 

ragedy that leaves you feeling that. 


Life's agony, isn't it ? 

Torture, dearest, but there's no use crying about it. 

Two " bejewelled duchesses " say that in This Year of Grace, but it is not so 
very far 

om what Dreyer's Joan might have said. 

We leave the cinema, having suffered with Joan and why we quarrel with M. 
reyer is because we are distressed to see so much faith and energy 
elaborating as the 

main thing what should be only part of a larger picture. Owing to his great 
skill in 

making us part of what happens on the screen, the pity extracted from us is 
self-pity 

and nothing more, and you get nothing from that. 


It is a film of the end of Joan's life, but it was her life that made that end 
interesting 

and inspiring, that presumes our sympathies from the start, and we are 
given 

insufficient reminder of it. Without it, hers is an ordinary burning and we 
are no 

more than sensation-seekers assisting at it. It must always be our lives that 
matter, 

not our deaths. I say all this because the spectacle was too much of one 
thing. 


It would not have been less finely done had the picture once fallen from its 
very high level. The audacity of M. Dreyer's technique is most amazing. He 
uses only white backgrounds, so that the crowding figures at the trial stand 
out and press in intolerably against them. He employs a great deal of " 
panning," 

that is swinging the camera to get an unbroken panorama of the action, and 
this 

aids the feeling that there is no rest for us. Most of the film is done in 
closeups 

and I think the fact of these people being cut off and truncated adds to the 
relentlessness, the feeling that the judges and soldiers are on top of us, 
night- 

mare figures we cannot push off. Everything is done from Joan's angle, we 
see the judges as she 

sees them, looking up from the floor of the hall or from her bed, and we see 
the crowd 

as She sees it from the stake. This means that most of the shots are 
diagonal, and they 

sweep across the screen, cutting off the figures like a scythe and tightening 
like headache bands across the head. This, combined with the constant 
leading to and fro, with 

the people gathering and dispersing (only to gather again) produces an 
enormous feeling of claustrophobia, which is a good example of technique 
psychologically justified. 

One feels oppressed, I think only a trained observer would tell why, at any 
rate until 

the fourth visit, and one puts it down to the extreme loveliness of Mlle. 
Falconetti, 

who, with her suffering face, is a summing-up of all the rest ofthe film. It is 
a face for 

which one uses the word " pure and wishes one were coining a clean 
phrase. Nearly 

the whole of her acting is done with the face, she is allowed the gestures of 
her hands 

only, I think, three times, and each is infinitely expressive. 


So we have a film with the most lovely rhythmic flowing of its images, which 
area 

study in themselves, marvellous photography (by Rudolph Maté) and 
wonderful 

faces, led by Mlle. Falconetti . What is it that makes it, while it is on a level 
serenely 

alone and is a historical document and has the conflicts between Joan and 
her judges 

so carefully balanced , so strangely akin to, say, Stella Dallas ? It is because 
we have 


also a film of this Catholic saint made by a Dane who has made another film 
in whicha 

woman endures without speaking. We can dismiss a wife, perhaps, and cry " 
sentimental ! ", but we cannot dismiss Joan and we are unwilling to see Joan 
sentimentalised, for she is a figure that belongs to us as well as to M. 
Dreyer. It is wrong to presume 

on the sympathy that the name of" Joan " invokes to get away with someone 
who, we 

protest, could never have been Joan. Joan here, as we see her, is beaten and 
resigned. 

She may have been, but the life which caused her to be these things would 
have given 

her something else, before it led her to this. Ifshe was resigned, it was 
because she had 

something more worth bothering about ; she would have had something she 
was left 

alone with, some spiritual inviolability. And if she was not resigned, her 
tears would 

have been something more than tears to make us weep. But " my mother" 
and " my 

martyrdom " are the words that begin and end her passion, and they are M. 
Dreyer's 

obsession. His is a half-way Joan who exists as a receptacle for our pity, and 
thoughwe 

cannot help giving it to her, this film remains, after all its visual beauty has 
been discounted, disturbingly near to the thousands of films whose heroines 
have caused the word "sobstuff " to be invented. 


THE DRAMA OF ROMANCE 
by A. H. FOX STRANGWAY 


WHAT the English temperament has always craved," says Professor 

Dent in his Foundations of English Opera (Cambridge University 

Press, 12s. 6d.) , "is a drama of romance." He is trying in this book to 

get at the secret of opera by investigating its failure (that is , its history) 

in this country. He does not wail ; he tells. It is the sort of book a University 
professor ought to write-as vital, and as dry, as it is possible to make it ; no 
ecstatics, 

no comminations ; the facts , as the labour we delight in has made them out 
to be. 

With passing allusion to " the drolls" (a sort of mummers), to the Chapel 
Royal plays 

acted by boys (we think of Salathiel Pavy-"so much too good for earth ") , 


to Shakespeare's use of music, not so much to heighten speech as to be a 
background of action 

(see the first chapter of Mr. Noble's Shakespeare's Use of Song) , and to the 
" Balet 

comique de la Royne " of 1581 (upon which the illustrations in Cecil Sharp's 
The 

Dance throw light) , we get on to the Masque, Italian in origin, French and 
English 

in development. Here the information is scrappy. There is no complete 
evidence 

for the conduct of any one masque ; we have the music of one, the dance of 
another, 

expenses of a third, some sketches by Inigo Jones, some words of Jonson or 
Dryden, and so on. But we do get a general picture of a real preoccupation 
of the 

first half of the seventeenth century ; enough to enable us to understand 
what it was 

that D'Avenant clutched at for his Siege of Rhodes, 1656, when he wished, 
in view of 

Puritan prejudices, to disguise the fact that he was in truth writing a play. 
Our 

curiosity is fed by the circumstance that not a note of the music of this play 
has 

survived , nor apparently any hint of the use to which it was put in the play ; 
all we 

know is that the musicians occupied a " loover hole," which may have been 
a draped 

turret above the stage (as the Frenchmen squeezed theirs behind the 
scenes). 

With Shirley's Cupid and Death (C. Gibbons and Locke, 1653) and 
Shadwell's 

Psyche (Locke, 1673) , and the references to their French sources which are 
constantly 

cropping up, we are in a position to reflect a little on French and English 
conception 

and resource. In conception, it is French constructive sense against English 
picturesqueness , and this comes out in two ways-in the general plan of the 
drama (and 

therefore of the music) and in the particular use of language (and so of 
setting) . 

First, French drama was of the court, English of the people ; they stressed 
plan and 

ableau, and we incident ; they achieved continuity, and we forwent it. 
Music, 

which is simply relatedness in tone, presupposes continuity of action on the 
stagehis does not mean, of course, that the music is to be continuous like 


Wagner's ; 

Of the continuity is not there, music is reduced to the heightening of 
emotional effect . 

English drama and opera presented their audience not with architecture, 
but with landscape gardening. If Versailles belonged to an Englishman, the 
fagade would be smothered in crimson ramblers and Virginia creepers. 


Secondly, the origin of the French language is single, but of the English 
manifold, 

nd so we get clarity and restraint on the one hand and contrast and 
imaginative 

trangeness on the other. This has its musical correlative in the composer's 
attitude 

owards time the Frenchman declaims his sentence as a whole, changing the 
tim 

signature as often as he needs; the Englishman's break from common to 
triple time visually connotes a change from the parlando style to definite 
tune. We endeavour to 

express in music not sentences but words, and not persons so much as 
phrases ; 

and we hold not that music expresses drama but that drama is an excuse for 
music. 

If any one supposes that this question of the setting ofwords is a side-issue 
merely, 

he has only to look at the havoc played by the Frenchman Grabu, with 
English words. 

Grabu is, of course, nothing of a musician anyhow, but there can be little 
doubt 

that he would not have dealt in this way with French words. To compare 
with this 

the sure touch of Blow in Venus and Adonis (about the end of James II's 
reign) and 

the mastery of Purcell, is to be quite certain that the words are not a small 
matter. 

We may not hear them always, but what we hear or do not hear must be 
right and 

true like the remains of the arch under the ivy. They must be set with a 
clear feeling 

for the language. That anyone can say. But what Mr. Dent adds with such 
truth is 

that English words all the time rebel against being so set, that they area 
disruptive not 

a binding force. They are so even in a song, where it is not merely that they 
are continually 

having to be humoured, but that their very stubbornness has to be " turned 
to account, as the sculptor turns the flaw in the marble." That is still more 


the case 

in opera, where " the music is itself the drama," and where thought and 
language 

(which, like the English, contain such flaws) make homogeneity a practical 
impossibility. One other conclusion is drawn, or, since it has often been 
drawn before, gains 

support from this survey. It is, that progress in music and the drama has 
flowed in 

two main streams of routine and adventure. What has been achieved has 
been the 

work of professionals or of amateurs. That is a distinction which holds alike 
of the 

way we govern the state and of the way we conduct a game ; and of the two 
ways we 

are all of us at heart amateurs. " You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 
but roaring " 

-and then, Bottom,-" Let me play the lion too "; that is the Englishman 

all over, just as being able " to improvise the needful " was the Athenian as 
Pericles 

saw him. 


That in a general way is the line of Mr. Dent's fine book. We return now to 
our 

first quotation from it, about the Englishman craving a drama of romance : 

a drama [ he continues] doubly romantic indeed because romantic not only 
in its disregard of formal construction, but romantic too in the associational 
values of its every 

word ... Music is, in its most primitive essentials, form. Form is the quality 
which 

unites the two elements of melody and rhythm to make " a tune," (and the " 
form " 

of a symphony is only an elaboration of this) . . . If clarity of form is essential 
toa 

symphony it is all the more vital to the construction of an opera. A composer 
of opera 

must choose a dramatic idea which will lend itself to musical principles of 
development ; 

the poet must cast his thoughts in forms which definitely require music for 
their 

complete expression. 


Romance is then, in the author's conception of it, the opposite of form. We 
wish our 

houses to have floors on different levels, dark, winding staircases, wings 
added in 

different styles, and these to contain stiff window seats, corner cupboards, 


Cross 

lights ; we do not wish symmetry or a consistent idea, or a plan of any 
kind.Plans bore us. When the time comes they are nearly always otiose. 
They interfere 

in some imperfectly understood way with the complete freedom we demand 
to do 

well or ill, on which character for us depends. The music therefore which 
depends on 

form, or plan, is not the music for us. We must have some other music-with 
anticipations and afterthoughts , with excrescences and parentheses, with 
queer episodes 

and wild starts ; one that will, like our plays, dispense with the three unities 
, or ifneed be with unity altogether, and yet shall move us. Such a music has 
not been discovered yet by any Englishman on any large scale. Some ofthe 
madrigals approached 


The services of the Church have acted as a fly-wheel to maintain and 
regulate the 

power of writing it . Dido and Aeneas pointed the way on the stage, but 
stood alone. 

The Beggar's Opera was a protest against the thing we don't want rather 
than an example of 

what we do. "Savoy" opera was an evasion of the operatic problem-how to 
make the music the drama ; it made music what Shakespeare had taken it 
as,a 

background to the drama. The Immortal Hour succeeded once, and may 
succeed again— 

by its lack of plan and vagueness of diction. In Hugh the Drover the first act 
is drama 

and the second opera, and sung drama is neither drama nor music. The only 
plan on 

which continuous music has been written in England, though seldom by 
Englishmen, 

the oratorio, we have discarded . The symphonies we have written have 
been nearly 

always on a foreign plan ; and proud of them as we may be, they are, as 
such, 

alien to our nature . 


If we honestly face the conclusions of Mr. Dent's book we must admit that 
we 

cannot have opera of our own until we can make the sort of music ourselves 
that opera 

demands . There remains foreign opera which, though it was not within his 
scope, is 

affected by his contention about the words. There seem to be three courses 


open to 

us. First, we may have the opera wholly in a foreign language, not 
necessarily in the 

language in which it was written, in which case some, perhaps many, of the 
singers 

will be singing what to them is a foreign tongue. That is the plan we have 
mostly 

followed, and it is based, as far as the audience is concerned, on the menu 
argument, that is, on the not unknown liking for calling a napkin a serviette. 
The 

second course is to let each singer, pentecostally, use his own language. 
This has 

seldom been tried, but it is less disconcerting to the audience than might be 
imagined ; 

and it has the advantage of allowing each singer to sing and act with 
conviction and 

incidentally, since some of them would probably be English, of giving the 
audience 

just an inkling of what is toward, as well as flattering that form of snobbery 
which 

likes to pretend that no Continental language presents to it any intellectual 
difficulty. 

The third course is to translate bodily ; and though Mr. Dent's argument is 
against 

this, his own practice has triumphantly shown how it may be done. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
by DOUGLAS ENGLISH 


THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE ANTS. By AUGUSTE FOREL. Translated by 
C. K. OGDEN. Putnams. Two volumes. 63s. 

THE BIOLOGY OF INSECTS. By G. H. CARPENTER. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
16s. 

THE LURE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. By W. COLES FINCH. Daniel. 215. 
THE RAMBLINGS OF A BIRD LOVER. By C. E. RAVEN. Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 


THAT Solomon's famous recommendation of the study of ants should have 
been 

addressed to the " sluggard " has probably struck more than one modern 
myrmecologist as a counsel of perfection. As may be judged from the full 
title of Dr. 

Forel's monumental work, The Social World ofthe Ants compared with that 
ofMan, the 

mental and philosophical, not to mention physical , qualifications necessary 


for such 

study are no mean ones ; and they can seldom have been more happily 
combined 

than in the octogenarian author, who, as a letter from Professor Wheeler, 
quoted in 

the translator's foreword, reminds us, was trained as physician, neurologist 
and 

psychiatrist. It is no small tribute to Dr. Forel's personality that the leading 
myrmecologists of both hemispheres should have regarded any helpful 
contribution 

which they 

could make to his original observations-the appendix contributed by 
Professor 

Bugnion is especially notable-as his due ; and that these efforts should have 
been 

seconded by the translator, and by the artist, W. Heinrich, as well as by the 
printers. 

The result is a beautiful and notable publication—a résumé, at once 
scientific and 

sensational, of the activities of ants, so far as the human mind can at 
present grasp 

their bearing and meaning. Many of these activities are exceptionally " 
human " 

their games, for example ; their use of tools ; their hygienic arrangements ; 
their 

cattle-breeding and horticulture ; while, on the other hand, many of their 
marvellous 

structural adaptations and sensory perceptions (whose existence we 
perforce realise 

but can in no way explain) are essentially " inhuman " ; though their prime 
function 

would seem to be to surmount much the same problems of existence as 
confront 

humanity. The co-operation involved in the successful establishment and 
working 

of a formicary might, in several respects , be considered analogous to that 
involved 

in the production of Dr. Forel's book ; but this aspect of the matter would 
hardly 

seem to have commended itself to the author-in-chief, whose conclusions 
are summed 

up in the epilogue as follows : 


A written tradition, even an antennal tradition, corresponding to our oral 
tradition, is 
excluded in the case of ants, and, in spite of this fact, the social cosmos of a 


formicary 

is very much superior to our states, societies and federations, from the point 
of view of 

order, organisation, and the social work of the united entity. Why so ? Well, 
dear 

reader, it is because man's hereditary nature, deep- rooted in his brain, 
makes him an 

egoistic, individualistic, fierce, domineering, tyrannical, jealous, passionate 
and revengeful 

being, who wishes to enjoy liberty by the abuse of his neighbour's toil. 


What must we do then to grow nearer to the ants, and yet remain men ? 
Such tragic 

events as have lately befallen in the so-called world-war of 1914, and in the 
social war 

which has followed it, since 1919, are of a nature to set us thinking and 
pondering over 

the human social question. 


They are indeed but the phenomenon of a war during which millions of 
human 

beings, did, as a fact, either willingly, or by stress of force majeure, co- 
operate on the 

formicary principle-so long as poverty and unemployment were suspended, 
not one 

individual in a thousand ever gave a thought to the rights or wrongs of the 
adventure 

-suggests to us that the answer should be sought in those essentially human 
institutions known as economic "laws." Dr. Forel's cautious analyses of the 
sensory 

perceptions of ants tend to emphasize their differences from, rather than 
their 

resemblances to, the sensory perceptions of mankind ; and, taken as a 
whole, are an 

invitation to visualize the formicary as an industrial system, whose chief 
difference 

from our own is that it works successfully. Why so ? 


One obvious reason seems to be that the dispensation of the formicary is 
exempt 

from monetary complications . Its wealth, like our own real wealth , consists 
in the 

willingness, and ability, of each individual, to exchange goods and services 
for goods 

and services, without the assistance and approval of a banking hierarchy. 
There is no 


i recognizable trace in ant civilizations of the systems of financial rewards 
and punishments, 

which are so adroitly and unostentatiously administered in human 
civilizations; 

nor is there any recognizable trace of such remedies for discontents as are 
offered to 

mankind by priests, lawyers, politicians , fascists , bolshevists , or socialists. 
We are 

undoubtedly justified , so far as we can rely on the evidence of our human 
senses, in 

regarding the formicary as a successful communal system ; but we have no 
means of 

determining what the feelings of the individual ants may be, or whether 
part of the 

success of the formicary may not be due to atrophy of such feelings. For all 
we know, 

the formicary may be a living hell ; and, if it is so, we must postulate some " 
intelligence 

on the part of the ants to appreciate the situation . Dr. Forel explicitly allows 
them " intelligence. " " R.sanguinea " he tells us, " is undoubtedly the most 
intelligent, 

that is the most modifiable in its instincts , of the known ants. Her slaves 
are a luxury 

to her." She also , though she is not unique in this respect, possesses a sub- 
nose, 

which she may possibly employ for differentiating the " aurae " of her 
neighbours. 

Is this instinctive defence, or merely intelligent curiosity ? But one must 
beware of 

embroilment in the intelligence-instinct controversy, which the 
psychologists are 

rapidly reducing to the taxonomic status of the ant Phyracaces : " 
Phyracaces is closely 

akin to Cerapachys, its name being merely a transposition of the letters in 
the word 

Cerapachys .' 


Professor Bugnion favours the idea of the original stock of insect 
intelligence 

having become atrophied in process of time. He regards instincts as 
fossilized 

intelligence, rather than as the stones out of which the intellectual edifice 
has been 

built up. Most instincts, he tells us, referring in particular to termites, take 
origin 

from "reasoned and conscious action," which, if of service to the race , and 


repeated 

sufficiently often, becomes stereotyped , automatic and hereditary. This 
particular 

activity in the case of the lower orders then " retires hurt, " while in our 
own Case, 

under the name of plasticity, or perfectibility, it is playing out geological 
time, much of 

its skill being directed to smothering the instincts which it has itself 
created. 

All that has been written on ants, and all that has been written on bees, and 
all 

that has been written on flies and mosquitoes, has barely touched the 
fringes oftwo 

Orders of Insects out of the odd score of Orders now recognised. According 
to Dr. 

Sharp's brilliant classification , which was made some thirty years ago, and 
is now 

generally accepted, these Orders fall into two main groups, the wingless 
insects and the 

winged ; and the latter are subdivided into those whose wings are more or 
less 

externally visible soon after emergence from the egg-dragonflies, 
grasshoppers 

and bugs are familiar examples- and those whose wings develop unseen 
during a 

considerable part of the insect's protean existence, and are turned out of 
the insect's 

breast-pockets , one might almost say with a flick, when the stage is 
reached at which 

flight is a desirable accomplishment. Examples of such " Endopterygotes are 
the 

even more familiar butterflies and moths, beetles, bees, ants, blue-bottles 
and mosquitoes. 

When one reflects that there are more different kinds of insects than can be 
matched by the combined diversities ofall the other known forms of animal 
life on land 

and in water ; and that certain kinds, closely related to modern forms, have 
been found 

fossil as far back as the Carboniferous, and even the Devonian, one can but 
admire 

Dr. Carpenter's intrepidity in endeavouring to compress material sufficient 
for several 

libraries into a single volume. Yet, though he has not the lightness of touch 
ofa 

Shipley, he has produced, in The Biology of Insects, an interesting and, with 


the 

exception of some of the morphological matter, readable book. Two points, 
in 

publications of this kind, seem to call for criticism, though they are of 
general rather 

than particular application. One is the use of borrowed diagrams covered 
with 

letterings which are not definitely explained either in the subscribed notes 
or in the 

text. Nothing is more irritating than to find that a minute, smudgy letter 
connected 

with a distant arrow-head is not only not the letter one wants, but is not 
considered 

worth explanation at all . The other point is that, seeing that this series of 
biologies 

is primarily intended for British readers , observations of British rather than 
ofexotic 

species should have been more relied on to elucidate such field-subjects as 
mimicry, 

camouflage, orientation and so forth. One will probably always have to 
depend on the 

pioneer in the sub-tropics and tropics for the more showy discoveries , but 
confirmations 

of such are at our doors , and a good deal of water has flowed down the 
Amazon 

since Bates travelled up it. Our own insect fauna is a fauna of comparatively 
small 

creatures, but, apart from this drawback which can easily be surmounted by 
enlarged 

illustrations, we possess species every bit as brilliant in colouring as those 
of the 

tropics, and every bit as interesting in their habits and adaptations as those 
of, say, 

the Midi or the U.S.A. They need, not so much a Wheeler or a Fabre, as a 
publicity 

agent. 


Two books of less zoological importance than the preceding are 
nevertheless 

noticeable by reason of their ingenuousness . Mr. Coles Finch makes several 
blunders 

in natural history in The Lure of the Countryside-he describes the 
Woodmouse, for 

example as short-tailed, and couples the Harvest Mouse, which has only 
been 

recorded, and that very rarely and doubtfully, from the East coast of 


Scotland, though 

not uncommon in S.E. England, with Burns's "Wee, sleekit, cowrin' , 
tim'rous, beastie" 

--but his book has the advantage of local concentration, being confined to 
observations 

and reminiscences in Kent, which deal not onlywith the flora and fauna, but 
also with 

such extraneous " lures " as manor-barns, wind-mills and charcoal burning. 
There 

are, moreover, some interesting meteorological records , including a good 
description 

of the great blizzard of 1881. 


Canon Raven's ingenuousness is a little disarming. One can sympathise 
with his 

confession in the preface to The Ramblings of a Bird Lover, that he was 
born birdmad "-this congenital affection is increasing-and that " the 
madness will out,” 

which presumably accounts for this being his " fifth offence " in three 
years ; but, 

when he embroiders his account of an excursion into Sutherland not only 
with a list 

ofthe birds he saw, but also with a list of the birds he did not see, one 
cannot but hope 

that other less ingenuous and less literary ramblers—there are many such— 
may not 

feel bound to follow his example. 


ARCHITECTURE 


THREE NEW LONDON BUILDINGS 
by A. R. POWYS 


WHEN I was in Norway the architects I met there one after another told me 
that in England we continue to design in the traditional manner. I 

made out that by this word they meant that we continued to clothe our 
buildings with features and motives which belong by right of invention to 
generations that are passed, or to the people of other nations. It was in fact 
gently 

conveyed to me that there was nothing to be learned from contemporary 
English 

architecture. I felt a wave of indignation for my country, but I was unable 
from the 


general view of current architecture to justify it in this respect. It did not 
satisfy me at 

all that I could have retorted that they were not so much better off than we, 
that their 

ridiculous rejection of Swedish example instead of proving national 
independence 

indicated a childish jealousy of their sister nation. But it is not mypurpose 
here to 

discuss Norwegian architecture. The suggestion underlying this reference 
to it is that 

the reader should for himself accept or reject, according to his prejudices or 
reasoning, 

the opinion ofthe Norwegians ; and he will not do ill if he visits the three 
buildings I 

am about to discuss and uses them as the factors on which to base his 
conclusion. 

North of the British Museum with its principal front facing southward to 
Keppel 

Street and with its two long sides rising from Gower and Mallet streets 
stands the 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, now nearly finished, from 
the 

designs of Mr. Morley Horder. It is of Portland Stone and severe in 
character. In the 

choice of the manner of his design the architect was probably influenced by 
the 

proximity of his site to the British Museum and by the tone of the new and 
old University 

buildings further along Gower street. Whether this was the case or no, the 
chosen manner, forced a little hardly upon the form demanded by economic 
efficiency, 

has to some extent interfered with the desirable unity of the whole design. 
Academic 

architectural form proudly compels appreciation of the Keppel Street front, 
for here 

the windowless top story gives the building the full dignity ofthe classic 
arrangement. 

Thevisitor to this building will certainly be impressed by this part of the 
work, and if 

he should stay to wonder what quality in this simple facade stirs his 
admiration, he 

will discover that it derives from the play of the planes, from the position 
and weight 

of the cornice-bands, and from the carefully battered angles that show keen 
arrises 

against the sky. But had the plan demanded here four superimposed ranges 


of windows, 

as it did along the flanking walls of the building the essential merit of this 
front 

would not have been possible in the chosen manner. The critically inclined 
will 

question whether our Norwegian friends could not go far to prove their case 
did they 

consider this building as typical of English architecture, for in truth 
traditional 

clothing does not suit well the utilitarian needs which, with inevitable force, 
display 

their different nature on the street faces of the long side walls . They would 
claim 

that unless it master the plan throughout, the monumental manner is apt to 
fit with 

discomfort the building to which it is applied . The clothes are worn in 
something the 

Same way as they would be by a man dressed at the same time to attend a 
formal 

reception and to prove his fleetness in a race. The subtle and perceptive 
mind of our 

architect has shewn the skill we expect from it in devising the dress 
appropriate for 

such an occasion . To all but a few of his fellow guests the athlete, despite 
his double 

duty, will appear fittingly arrayed to grace the well- staged party. The grand 
and 

formal company in which he moves will have small cause to question his 
presence 

at the feast. 


The second building to which in this article I would draw attention is that 
really 

important mass of Portland Stone which rises from Millbank to face the 
river 

between Dean Stanley Street and Horseferry Road. Here Sir Frank Baines 
has given 

London and the United Chemical Industries a building in the traditional 
manner 

which with the County Hall, Somerset House, and the Houses of Parliament 
will 

influence permanently the scenery of the Thames in London. The giant 
building is 

important, its money value alone must justify that adjective. But here that 
point of 

view is not our business. It is for us to consider it as architecture worthy or 


unworthy 
to grace the Thames. 


To see this building well, the interested spectator should stand on Lambeth 
Bridge. 

Thence with a view from the Palace of Westminster to the bridgehead he 
can see how 

far the neighbouring buildings there demanded of the architect his service 
to the 

traditional style . One after another, between the noble height of the 
Victoria Tower 

and this newbuilding, rise structures of varied form where motives gleaned 
from books 

or ancient architecture crowd the fronts as though by their number and 
variety 

they would prove the wealth and learning of those who ordered them to be. 
Sir 

Frank Baines, with vital force, has proved to the world his high organising 
power, but 

he has got to convince it that equally with that quality he possesses the 
sensitive mind 

of an artist. This new building stands clear, vigorous and orderly. It has a 
sort of 

bold affrontery, as though of inherited right it would command attention and 
respect. 

This architect hides under a determined and aggressive manner a 
personality that is 

yet kind and sympathetic. It is difficult for him to suffer fools gladly, he 
grudges the 

time that must be spent ifthis is done. Andhis building in like manneris big, 
generous 

and commanding, but it is not sensitively responsive to the quick play of 
fleeting 

sunrays. It is imperial as Rome was imperial, rather than kingly as was the 
work of 

our Third Henry. 


It is an exercise pleasing to an architect at leisure to stand in front of such a 
building and, accepting the main principles of the design, to wonderwhether 
certain changes 

in the form would not have made more clear the material purpose of the 
whole. The 

architect of this building, should he by chance read this note, will forgive 
me if I 

expose the thoughts that passed across my mind as I considered it, standing 
beside 


the rusting ironwork that yet is strong enough to support the foot 
passengers who cross 

from Lambeth to Westminster. Sir Frank has built the semblance of a stone 
rock, 

windowed and arched though it is , on which to place a colonnade stolen 
from Palmyra, 

Baalbec or Roman Damascus. As I looked at his building I asked myself 
whether the robust elegance of this pillared storey would not have gained 
an added 

beauty had it stood on a rock more sheer than the present be-corniced and 
balustraded 

wall-base. The Roman order of the pavilioned colonuade compels the 
wonder of 

the street ; but does not this shadowed gallery fall a little from grace as the 
eye reaches 

the central feature above the stand, the concrete flag pole. The roof is 
overlaid 

with ribbed stone, which, like the walls, was drawn from quarries within the 
sound 

of the grinding shingle of the Chesel beach. Nowhere in a modern building 
has such 

a roof been made, and did we not know that the architect who ordered it 
has fuller 

knowledge than most of the ageing qualities of stone, the wisdom of this 
choice might 

have been questioned. When the critic standing on Lambeth Bridge tires of 
his 

fancy rearrangements, he may sweep away the work before him and try to 
conjure 

in its place a palace to which even the Norwegian architects could not refer 
as proof 

of England's timid preference for reshuffling the worn cards ofthe 
traditional pattern. 

It is easy in the recesses of one's mind to build and unbuild such works and 
it is 

likely such shadowy workmanship profits none. 


Yet for all this questioning I remember well howcoming on this building for 
the 

first time, and it is my predominating feeling about it, I enjoyed a thrill to 
think 

that the Thames should bear on its banks another Hall or House of which 
London 

may be grandly proud. 


The third new building which I would especially advise those who enjoy 


good 

architecture to see, is that which has been built to house the Royal 
Horticultural 

Society. This building will be found on the street behind the old hall of this 
society 

in Vincent Square. No architect ofNorway could here express even a gentle 
contempt 

for a lazy and too hackneyed vocabulary. The design is by Messrs. Eastman 
and Robertson. The building is undoubtedly fine, and I think it finely 
accords with 

the natural practice of construction which prevails to-day. We are so little 
used to 

such free use of ordinary builders'-yard methods that when they appear as 
they doin 

this case controlled by a competent designer we are apt to cry out " Modern 
"as 

though that word stood for some futurist affectation . There is no affectation 
about 

this work. Indeed there is no part of it for which precedent cannot be 
quoted in 

everyday building. The great Hall is reminiscent of that for the post office 
at, I think, 

Utrecht. Six ferro-concrete arches or ribs of parabolic curve carry a 
concrete roof 

which rises in steps, the vertical wall of each step being glazed from end to 
end ofthe 

hall. The planning is excellent. The crush hall at the entrance and the ante- 
room 

above are both commodious and seemly. Together they form an admirable 
curving 

porch between the flat brick bays which rise tower- like to the parapet of 
the front. 

There are many things to be noticed and all give pleasure while none are 
eccentric or 

forced. The flush ply-built walnut and ebony doors of the small lecture room, 
the 

balcony thence to the hall, the lead decorated hoods over the entrances, the 
ventilating 

panels set with patterned brickwork in the side walls, the narrow stone 
margins of the 

windows of thefront, the several planes of the brick wall faces, the finish of 
the naked 

concrete and the well selected brick of the wall faces within and without are 
all good. 

To some extent a building, like the fashions of dresses seen in old 
photographs, is apt 


to look old when the fashion has passed, but it is of the nature of a building 
that it has 

permanence and must therefore, if it is good, be so designed that it will 
serve its purpose so well that on growing out-of-date its virtue does not 
lessen. In this respect too , will 

the New Horticultural Hall outlive passing criticism. The Society is certainly 
to be 

congratulated on the choice of the architects they have employed. 


THE MOVIES 
by ROBERT HERRING 


TWO DAYS. Wufku. By STABAJOV. Privately shown by Derussa, Berlin. 
THE VILLAGE OF SIN. Sovkino. By PREOBRASHENAKASAJA. Capitol, 
Berlin. 

LOOPING THE LOOP. Ufa. By ROBISON. Universum, Berlin. 

EXILED (HEIMWEH) . Terra. By RIGHELLI. Colisée, Paris. 

STEAMBOAT BILL, JR. Allied Artists. By REISNER. New Gallery, London. 
THE TRAIL OF '98 . Metro- Goldwyn. By BROWN. Tivoli, London. 

THE MAN WHO LAUGHS. Universal. By LENI . Rialto , London. 
CHAPEAU DE PAILLE D'ITALIE. Albatross . By CLAIR. Piccadilly, Berlin. 
SIRENE DES TROPIQUES. Centrale Cinématographique. By NATANSON. 
Royal, 

Biarritz. 


THESE pictures represent the latest and most representative film effort of 
Russia, 

Germany, America and France. Three-Exiled, The Man Who Laughs and 
Siréne des Tropiques—are not so very recent, but are included for reasons I 
will specify 

later. The two Russian ones were, with the exception of Pudowkin's film on 
the human 

brain, the latest through from Moscow when I was in Berlin. 


That is one ofthe reasons why I was in Berlin. It is not sheer " unpatriotism " 
a told) that makes me " neglect " (as I am accused) native productions-I 
ee sat through many during the last week-but I am concerned not with 
ot fascinating as its almost unbelievable workings may be, but with 
nee oe with the future of the film. It is natural, therefore, to go to 


Berlin 

whenever possible. Germany has had not only the financial but also the 
artistic 

cuteness to buy the Russian films and distribute them. She buys them 
sometimes at 

unfairly low prices , so anxious are the Soviet for their films to have an 
outlet, but she 

DOES buy them, and through her other countries buy them (The Village of 
Sin is 

at this moment, I believe, in London) , and she shows them herself, not in 
small 

houses but in the big cinemas. Russian films, in spirit and technique are, it 
is well 

known, about twenty years ahead of any others. Since these are to be seen 
in Berlin 

more than anywhere, since Berlin is in constant touch with Russia and it is 
both easier 

and quicker to get films shown to one there than in London or Paris, there 
are thus 

many business visitors. They also, naturally, see German films. As I said, 
Germany 

is cute, Berlin is alive, and that is another reason for going there. There is a 
film 

consciousness, due to seeing the best films . People go to movies not to 
sleep or fill up 

time-I am talking generally-but alertly. Their brains are not shut off 
simultaneously 

with the lights. You cannot enter a Berlin cinema without at once feeling 
that 

the standard of appreciation is higher than at home, wherever that may be. 
It is 

pleasanter, too, going to Berlin cinemas. They are built for pictures : they 
belong 

to the age which takes pictures seriously. Lines and colours are in harmony 
with the 

state ofmind apprehensive of, or induced by, a good movie. Readers 
following new 

architecture would be interested in the photographs of Berlin's newest 
palast in The 

Cinema for September 12, an issue which also contains interesting 
illustrations of the 

Ufa studios at Babelsburg. 


So there is activity in Germany. One can, this week, see new works by Pabst, 
Dupont, Pommer, Lamprecht, Eichberg ; and Grune's latest film, The 
Marquis 


D'Eon, with Dene Morel, an English actor, in a leading part, is opening at 
the Capitol. 

Two British films are still on, Moulin Rouge and The Battles of the Coronel 
and 

Falkland Islands, the latter in its sixth week. Dawn is still forbidden, but is 
widely admired 

and I was continually having it offered to me, as a great treat, for a private 
viewing. 

It is the Russian films, however, that mean the most. Two Days and The 
Village o 

Sin are works of sheer beauty, dramas of nobility and seriousness, re- 
created with all 

the best ofwhich the cinema is at present capable. They have form, they 
have feeling, 

but, more important, they each refuse to accept conventional 
characterisation, but 

deal with each case as it arises as if it arose for the first time ; as indeed 
anything does 

when it is felt and analysed and handled by a brain inspired by imagination. 
It is here 

that the works of the age are to be seen, and the sooner they are seen the 
more works 

like them there will be and less dissatisfaction with the age, the most 
exciting since 

Elizabeth. 


A caretaker is left in charge of a mansion when the family flees. This is the 
ne — Days. He buries the family plate and when the son loses his parents 
are and comes clamouring, by night, at the gate, he takes him in. Later 
nae Bolsheviks arrive, headed by his own " renegade " son. He is forced to 
oe in also. By the howling of a dog whose puppy is buried near, they find 
aaa with it. The little boy, no longer grateful, is furious and when, on 
ee day, Russian Whites arrive, he denounces his rescuer, whose son is 
ee and hanged. Loyalty to his chiefs has been betrayed by them ; his 
ee had spurned, is dead—the caretaker sets fire to the house while 
the soldiers 

saree boy lie sleeping, and the film ends with him clutching at the feet of 


who swings from the tree beneath which the plate was buried, two days 
ago. This is 

the barest of outlines, it can do no justice to the implicit nobility of the old 
man or to 

the fine psychology of both sons. 


The second film is directed by a woman and concerns woman's problems. A 
father 

makes his son marry a girl he himself desires and when the son is at the 
front, he 

takes advantage of his absence. The village connives. But it does not 
connive at his 

daughter who, forbidden to marry the man she wants, has gone to live with 
him. She 

is outcast. When the son returns, the village fly at him. " See what has 
happened, see 

what kind of a girl you married ! O, the scandal ! the family dishonour ! " 
He, 

conventionally, takes them at their word ; he always had. The girl, equally 
conventional, 

explains nothing, but goes out to drown herself. Her corpse is recovered 
and as they 

are sitting round it, the sister enters . She takes the child to a home she has 
been instrumental in building, and turns to say, " if you would know the 
guilty one, ask your 

father." That is the moral, much the same as the concluding page of J. B. 
Bury's 

History ofFreedom of Thought, and that is what this woman director is at. It 
must be 

remembered that these films are meant to be sent round the villages, 
otherwise isolated 

from centres of progress. Preobrashenaksaja seeks , though all that 
description can do is 

hopelessly to blunt the fineness of her work, to say : "Get out of your rut. 
The sin was 

in the village. It is time to consider. Don't live according to rules that have 
no bearing on present conditions," and she says it with a story most fitted to 
village understanding. 

Lest the fact that the film has a purpose should frighten people, it should be 
said that no film is released in Russia unless all concerned in its making are 
satisfied 

with its artistic merits . 


After these, it is a little depressing to see Dr. Robison using good technique, 
and 
Herr Hoffmann good camera-work, on the old conventional story of the 


bleeding 

heart beneath the clown's white paint. Looping the Loop is a good enough 
film, with 

the main interest the advance of Krauss, that already fine actor, who here 
gives his 

best performance, and Jenny Jugo, who has become quite surprisingly 
subtle. Exiled 

treats ofthe Russian revolution from the White side, and the life as led by 
the emigrés 

living, on the sale of their jewels, in Parisian pensions, and weeping at 
Russian folksongs (that familiar one ! ) unfortunately sends one over to the 
other side. In this , the 

middle part, the film goes off, but for the rest it is interesting and 
exceptional. It 

shows the influence of the Russian masters both in the opening sequences, 
and in the 

treatment ofthe characters . Mady Christians is good in one ofher too-rare 
good films, 

and Hans Jacoby has designed sets which have great effect . There is alsoa 
very lovely 

landscape, for which alone the film should be seen. It is one of the most 
beautiful in 

cinema, and was reproduced by me in Drawing and Design for March. 


Buster Keaton's new film is one of his best, not only satirical but full of 
direct 

humour. It tells , if you look at it seriously, the story of a son who refuses to 
conform 

to his father's ideas of what a man should be, and wins through on his own 
lines . 

Taken at surface value, it is the career of an undergraduate who proves he 
is not the 

fool he looks , while making people accept those looks . Buster Keaton, in 
his own way, 

is, of course, as progressive and constructive as a Russian, and in films of 
this sort 

America reaches to the best she can do. The Trail of'98 seems to me almost 
the worst 

she can do. It is pretentious, slow, miscast and full of clichés in trick, 
technique, 

caption and characterisation . As a gold-rush film it misses the mark 
because the 

thrills are too far between. But it probably makes those who like thrillers 
think they 

are getting something " highbrow, " for it is filling the Tivoli. I mention The 
Man who 


Laughs because by the side of the new use of landscape by the Germans 
and Russians 

-the French have always employed it-it may be dismissed as false, " just 
studio." 

But Herr Leni belongs to the German school which, to quote M. Cassou, has 
created 

"la féérie moderne, féérie de studio, .. . féérie de laboratoire. " Looked at 
in this 

light, the atmosphere, if not the realisation of the story , represents an 
achievement to 

be chronicled and Mary Philbin's hands after all, atone for the excess of 
back- lit 

Pickford curls . 


René Clair is to my mind one of the hopes of the real French cinema, though 
I 

believe he is " out of the movement " by this time. I enjoyed his Paris Qui 
Dort, and 

I enjoyed Chapeau de Paille more. The film, with its underlying irony, is 
extremely 

funny, sparkling with the best French grace. It is well conceived, the 
nineteenth 

century atmosphere is excellent, and Olga Tschechowa is delightful as the 
owner of 

the hat. The movements of Josephine Baker, lithe, quick, and graceful come 
out 

better in Siréne des Tropiques than I had hoped, but even more of a 
revelation are 

her gift for mime, and her very cinematic sense of humour. Her part was 
actually 

increased in this film and I hope, when her make-up is more regulated, that 
her films 

will also increase. She would " Movie-tone " well, if one may enter those 
wild fields . 

Her records are not good, but then French records aren't. 


[French Embassy on line 1! - MPDMedia] 


EDMUND GOSSE AS A BOY : 
A REMINISCENCE 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON 


I WAS only a small boy and staying with my grandfather at his house 
at Black Rock on the extreme east of Brighton , when first I met Gosse. 
My grandfather was a scientist of no mean attainments, interested 


in experiments with light and electricity, and also a zoologist, specially 
attracted by marine zoology. I believe that on his library table was the 
first electric lamp, and that his room was one of the very first lit by 
electricity and warmed by gas, and also protected by his own invented 
Rheostat, the foundation for all the modern fire and burglar alarms. He 
took lessons in photography from Daguerre, and Fox- Talbot worked in 

his laboratory and incidentally took the earliest portrait of me in existence 
-a baby of a few months on my mother's lap . Wheatstone, Brunel and 
Faraday were all his friends, and he first of all used nitrate of uranium in 
glass when studying fluorescence and phosphorescence. 


One day Philip Gosse arrived to consult him about anemones, because 

in those days the pools at the foot of the Brighton rocks were full of 
specimens of the finer and rarer anemones over which I used to gloat, 
loving to see them open and close, and admiring their rose and yellow, 
pink and grey colouring, making them very truly the flowers of the sea. 
Now, alas ! it would be difficult to find a single one in those pools. Sewage 
and rubbish have killed them all along that shore. 

My grandfather had a large aquarium standing in what was called the 
Long Room, and fed with sea water daily, while, from a gas pipe inserted 
in it, air was escaped in bubbles keeping the water in a constant state of 
gentle agitation. It was a favourite corner of mine and although forbidden 
to touch the anemones or the seaweed, I delighted in leaning over 

the tank and making the creatures open and close and the seaweed and 
coralline move from side to side. 


Into the Long Room went the two men, my grandfather tall and erect, 
very dignified, with a mass of pure white hair, and wearing, as was his 
almost invariable habit, a black velvet coat with a white waistcoat and a 
shirt with a frilled ornamental front. Gosse was in solemn black and was 
also solemn of countenance and his voice deep, earnest and serious. My 
grandfather's was rich, powerful and melodious. 

66 You two boys had better go and play while we talk, and then come in 
for tea," my grandfather said, as we had met in his big hall by the side of 
a stuffed peacock that I loved, and in an atmosphere of mingled scent of 
pot pourri and the faint smell of collodion and chemicals coming from the 
laboratory. 

I at once led the way to the garden, eager to show Gosse a much loved 
toad and a very tame grass snake that were hidden away in the corner of 
a glass-house, but how well I remember his stopping me with the imperative 
question as he pointed to my grandfather, " Is he a believer ? " I 

did not grasp the subtle meaning of his question, and I believe my reply 
was in an off-hand way, " Of course he is," but this was not sufficient for 
Edmund, and what a cross-examination I underwent at his hands ! I was 
nine years, I think, his junior, a weakly, nervous , excitable boy, secretive 
and accustomed to play quietly at mysterious self-invented games, in 


which my toad and snake, and generally some beetles, took part, but to 
play with Edmund Gosse was, I found, impossible. " Did my grandfather 
have 

Family Prayers ?"'" Did he read his Bible ? Did he 

ever allow novels to come into the house ? " " Were my grandmother 

and my mother believers ? """ Did I read the Bible every day, and how 
much of it ?"" When and how often did I pray ?""" Did I ever do 

anything or go anywhere without prayer ? " were some of the questions he 
poured out upon me. How I answered them I know not, they filled me, I 
remember, with confusion, because I believed that a better woman than 
mymother never lived , and my maternal grandfather was my hero, a man 
incapable of any false act, and in my childish eyes full of wisdom and skill. 
Why," I was asked, " did I play with God's creatures, why not admire 

the perfection of their creation ? 


I did so admire it, as far as a boy of eight or nine could do so, and I 

knew more about their structure even at that age, I believe, than Gosse 
did, for the library at Black Rock was full of books on natural history, and 
I had devoured their contents because I was constantly ill and in-doors 
for weeks at a time, or else in this warm glass house, where my pets were 
hidden. I could have told Edmund a lot about the queer beasts and birds 
in the hall and dining- room that my uncles, who went out with General 
Macquarie and Captain McArthur had sent home from Australia to their 
father, but Edmund appalled me, and although I tried to suggest a game 
his questions poured out incessantly, and he had such an air of profundity 
and of superiority, that as I told him once years afterwards, 

to his great amusement, and, I think, consternation, it was like trying to 
play with Almighty God ! 


At length, I remember, I suggested a game of cards in the warm corner 
of the greenhouse, where I could fondle my kitten, and keep an eye on 
my other pets, but at the word " Cards " there was an eruption, although 
I only alluded to question and answers cards, or to a curious sort of game 
called Snap, and not to the ordinary playing-cards. He thought that I 
meant those, and I had to listen to a long tirade against their wickedness, 
which, as I knew nothing whatever of them, made me at once determined 
to buy a pack at the first opportunity, and then, so far as I can remember, 
the bell rang for tea to be served in the long dining-room by my dear old 
grandmother, and her friend Miss Hyde, who wore a lace cap with mauve 
ribbons, a stiff black silk dress , and a long gold chain on all occasions, 
My only recollection of this is a very long grace from Philip Gosse, to my 
grandfather's ill-concealed annoyance, and to my delight, because I felt 
he was getting something of what I had been receiving all the afternoon . 
His own grace was short, straight and devout, and he never gave it at 
tea-time. It was, I remember, a real joy to me to hear this long one, and to 
see through my half-closed eyes his irritation , but it was over at last, 


and then for tea, and for me preserved cherries, one of my special 

delights, with biscuits and home-made rock cakes, crisp and short. Then I 
remember, the cab came up, crunching over the pebbles at the front 

door, and my handsome grandfather saying farewell, and there were 

some parting religious words which I forgot as soon as ever they were 
uttered, from the young and very superior person whom I was to play 

with and who I felt regarded me as a heathen (although I certainly was not, 
my mother's teaching had seen to that) needing grave warning if I was ever 
to escape from the "sea of fire" that Edmund, in those days, was ever 
speaking of. 


In later years, he became a different person, and gladly when a full 

grown man I renewed our old acquantance, and talked of early days. It 

fell to mylot to return into his hands two or three books that had belonged 
to his father, and which I had bought, and he remembered Miss Brightwell 
giving him one of them and another being bought at Marychurch ; 

while I treasure as a very choice possession the letter he wrote me on 
April 17th, 1907, when his six months' editorship of the Literary 
Supplement 

to the Daily Mail came to an end, and the little band of forty-five 

writers selected by himself had been dispersed . Several are still living, 
Maurice Baring, Evan Charteris, Gilbert Chesterton, J. G. Frazer, 

Stephen Gwynn, Frederic Kenyon, Percy Lubbock, Archibald Marshall, 
Chalmers Mitchell, Alfred Noyes, and Lord Ernle, then Mr. Prothero. 

To all ofus he wrote a personal letter, but no one, as he gently reminded me, 
had known him so early as I had, and when I ventured to praise Father 
and Son in no measured terms, he again reminded me of it , and in his own 
perfect manner and with words as beautiful as was the thought they 
contained, ventured a sweet apology for his opinions in the far-off days 
when he had been elevated as a youth to highposition amongst the 
Brethren. 

No one could be more sympathetic, no one had for youth more forbearance 
than had Gosse in later days, and as to know him was to love and 

admire him, so that affection and respect were intensified , by the memories 
of our far-off days of childhood, when he preached to me and catechized 
me, and I did not understand him, and no doubt pained him by my 

foolish flippancy and careless words. 


A LETTER FROM IRELAND 
BY J. M. HONE 


ENGLISH has been one of the languages of this country for seven centuries, 
and has given a literature which has had sources in the life of Ireland. Even 
if 


it be ordained that our future national literature shall be in Irish , the 
subject 

of the English language in Ireland must retain its importance and interest 
for the scholar and historian. There is a vast field for research, and one that 
has as 

yet been scarcely touched . Not only the use of English in Irish literature, 
but its 

fortunes as a spoken tongue, its grammar and linguistic development, and 
its area of 

use, need to be described and interpreted . One draws attention with 
pleasure, therefore, to an essay which may mark the beginning of this work, 
and which already 

relieves a great ignorance. " The excuse," says Mr. J. J. Hogan, in his preface 
to 

The English Language in Ireland, " for making a sketch of such a subject is 
that it is 

a first sketch." The essay is the result of study made at Oxford during a 
tenure of a 

Travelling Scholarship from the National University in Dublin and has been 
published by the Educational Company of Ireland. 


Mr. Hogan shows that the history of English in Ireland falls into parts, 
which he 

calls Mediaeval or Middle Anglo- Irish and Modern Anglo- Irish. He 
emphasizes the 

fact that modern Anglo- Irish is not a development of the Middle language. 
The 

Middle language was originally a pure dialect from Southern England, and 
took root 

a while after the Norman invasion, in many districts all over Ireland. It 
survived up 

to a century ago in the Barony of Forth in Wexford. Mr. Hogan quotes the 
opening 

of a congratulatory address presented less than a hundred years ago bythe 
Barony of 

Forth to a Viceroy, and the language is that of the Kildare poems of 1300: 


Yer name var zecht avancet avare ye, e'en a dicke var hye, arent whilke ye 
brine o’zea an ye 
cragges o'noghanes cazed nae balke. 


(Your fame for such [good rule] came before you even unto this retired spot, 
to 

which neither the waters ofthe sea below, nor the mountains above caused 
any impediment) . 


Not many, even in Ireland, have heard of the Kildare poems, some charming 
examples 

of which are given by Mr. Hogan. The MS. is in the British Museum, and its 
Irish 

origin was only discovered in 1839 ; it was first published by the German 
scholar 

Heuser. The poems represent the first period of the English language in 
Ireland at 

its greatest extension, about 1300: 


The yeomen and small free-holders who formed the early English 
settlements 

in Fingal, Forth and elsewhere seem to have maintained a purely English 
culture, 

untainted by either French or Irish influence ; so much so that when life 
became 

disturbed in Ireland a century or two later their descendants were able to 
move over 

to England, as to their real home. The Normans, on the other hand, soon 
learned to 

speak Irish-a Wellesley acted as interpreter to the Irish chiefs when Richard 
II 

visited Ireland, as Professor Curtis, in his interesting book on the 
Submissions 

(Richard II in Ireland) reminds us. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
English 

life and culture declined in Ireland, and the Irish language reasserted itself 
everywhere 

but in the Pale ; the old dialect was lost , or where it survived submitted to 
Irish influences. Government introduced a Standard English for political 
purposes. If then we 

speak of an Irish literature in English, we date it from Swift and Berkeley, 
the first 

mouthpieces of the modern Anglo- Irish civilization , which was formed by 
the plantations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This civilization 
excelled in 

literature. The author ofthe Hiberniad speaks of our Boyle, Ussher, 
Berkeley, Carolan, 

Mrs. Grierson , Mrs. Barbour ; and Mr. Hogan says : 


Anglo-Ireland was proud and jealous of its English. The Dublin Mercury 
writes in 

1771 " The Irish are very unjustly charged for particular talent in 
blundering ; but 

it is very well known that no people express themselves in their native 
tongue, the 


English, with more perspicuity than the Irish ; the Dean of St. Patrick, who 
though 

born (sic) and bred in England, always declared himself, when sober, to be 
an Irishman." It will not, I hope, be considered as presumption, that I add 
the authority of 

myjournal, which is considered as a standard of our language. 


The educated Anglo- Irish of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
wrote, 

of course, a standard English ; and Swift who deprecated any mixture of 
Irish (i.e. , 

literal translation of the Irish idiom) would not have approved ofthe 
Kiltartan dialogue 

or of Synge. (In parenthesis, it is the fashion nowadays among Gaels to 
avoid, when 

speaking English, the brogue and any Irish turn of speech, and to cultivate 
the 

Oxford manner.) It was Swift who gave the Anglo- Irish their conceit of 
themselves ; 

and he is responsible for the growth of a notion, long held here by all 
classes and 

creed, that nowhere is English better spoken than in Ireland . But the 
English of 

Swift was not the brogue, or the popular speech of Ireland to-day ; the 
English of the 

Protestant Irish nation of Swift and Berkeley, as Mr. Hogan reminds us, only 
began 

to spread among the people at the end of the eighteenth century ; only then 
it acquired 

an Irish speech basis. At the same time, the middle classes--no doubt, that 
they might 

distinguish themselves from the "mere Irish"-began to copy English forms, 
and 

often chose the more vulgar of these : the snob in Macklin's True Born 
Irishman says 

“winegar " for " vinegar. " But it is often difficult to say of certain features of 
Anglolrish speech whether they have source in vulgar English, or in the 
Irish language 

itself. Mr. Hogan says of the close of the eighteenth century: 


A dialect with older English and Irish features (at once the dialect of a 
lower class 

and the language of a different race) had come to affect (in all respects, not 
only in 

phonetics) the English of the country gentleman and the clergyman, and of 
the middleclass (still mainly Protestant and of English origin) of Dublin and 


of other towns. 

There are still plenty of speakers (especially in the south and west) of an 
English of 

this kind, distinguishable from the English of the people and from newer 
middle-class 

English. 


“Common Anglo-Irish is a reality," and is not, nor was it ever, " anything like 
standard English," and everywhere (greater as we approach the Irish- 
speaking 

districts) there is an influence of Irish speech, and of English archaisms ; at 
the same 

time certain " Irishisms " can be defended against English usage. 

Whoever writes a history of Anglo-Irish literature, or the history of the 
English 

in Ireland-two subjects that still await an author-will find much that is useful 
in Mr. 

Hogan's essays. One recommends this little book in the meantimeto English 
novelists 

who want to put Irish characters into their stories, without committing the 
usual sole 

cisms. On the whole, however, it seems fromMr. Hogan's example that 
English writers, 

Mr. Kipling, for example, have not been so far out in their representation of 
popular 

Anglo-Irish phonology as is generally supposed, although they fall into error 
through 

ignorance of class and regional distinctions, and do no justice to the 
richness of 

idiom-a richness which Synge has scarcely exaggerated . 


The terms ofthe Censorship of Publications Bill has nowbeen published, and 
there 

is little doubt that the measure will pass into law during the Autumn Session 
of the 

Dail. The terms are drastic ; but in proceeding to extremities the 
Government has 

acted not on its own opinion, but in obedience to a movement of organised 
Catholic 

laymen. We are like a school in which the pupils are greater precisians than 
the 

masters, and it need not be supposed that the ecclesiastical authorities have 
direct 

responsibility either for the agitation or for the terms of the Bill (which is 
indeed an 

extremelydemocratic measure). The original Reportofa Commission 


onEvilLiterature 

(on which the Bill is said to be founded) was signed by Protestants as well 
as by 

Catholics. A Board of Five Censors is now to be set up, and the Minister 
ofJustice, 

acting on its decisions, will issue orders of prohibition against literature 
that is 

“indecent or obscene," or that " tends to inculcate principles contrary to 
public 

morality." The police will then have powers to prosecute where the sale of 
the 

forbidden literature is discovered. " Public morality " is allowed to be now 
one thing 

and now another, or at least this seems to be the significance of the odd 
provision 

according to which the personnel of the Board may be changed every three 
years by 

the Government that is in power. The Board need not read and consider 
every 

publication that enters the Free State, but will take cognisance and decide 
on 

complaints in regard to particular books and newspapers that may come to 
it from 

recognised associations." Indecency is defined as " anything calculated to 
excite 

sexual passion," and the prohibition of publications that advocate or 
advertise birth 

control is clearly made one of the objectives of the Bill. How will literature 
in Ireland 

be affected ? It has to be remembered in this connexion that the great mass 
of 

popular reading matter in Ireland, exclusive of works of piety, is imported 
from 

England. Even the daily newspaper in the Free State withstands with 
difficulty 

English competition. On the other hand, our literature, properly speaking, 
or that 

part of it which is in English, circulates chiefly outside Ireland, and is 
generally 

published and printed in London. Our well-known writers need not 
therefore be 

affected materially to any considerable extent, even though the phrase " 
contrary 

to public morality " be interpreted by a Board without any aesthetic 
preposessions, or 

be driven to cultivate a new style , as Spanish literature was according to 


Nietzsche, 

much to its benefit-by the Inquisition ! The attitude of our writers of Irish 
towards 

the Bill has not been defined. They may sympathise with the idea of 
discouraging 

foreign influences (which is an alleged motive of an Irish Censorship) ; but 
their own 

works have not always been ad usum Delphini. 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 
by CLENNELL WILKINSON 


CLAVIJO : EMBASSY TO TAMERLANE, 1403-1406. Translated from the 
Spanish by Guy LE STRANGE. Routledge. (The Broadway Travellers) . 155. 
THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF CAPT. NATHANIEL URING. Edited 

by CAPT. ALFRED DEWAR, R.N. Cassell. (The Seafarers' Library) . 10s. 6d. 
TIGERS, GOLD AND WITCH-DOCTORS. By BASSETT DIGBY. Lane. 125. 6d. 
POLICING THE TOP OF THE WORLD. By HERBERT PATRICK LEE. Lane.8s. 
6d. 

THE UNCENSORED DARDANELLES. By E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 
Hutchinson.21S. 


TO say that there is a large and growing public for books of travel and 
adventure— 

and especiallyfor popular reprints ofthe travel stories ofour ancestors—is to 
make 

a familiar, but, in this case, not quite accurate statement. For I have no 
doubt that 

such a public always existed-always has and always will. The only difference 
is 

that it is at last being properly catered for. Who can doubt that even our 
despised 

grandparents, if such a series as the " Broadway Travellers," or Messrs. 
Cassell's 

admirable new venture, the " Seafarers’ Library," had been put before them, 
would 

have become eager purchasers ? The poor, complacent wretches lacked only 
the 

opportunity! It would have done them good. Meanwhile the " Broadway 
Travellers " 

go on from strength to strength. From the latest additions to their ranks I 
select the 

story of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo's diplomatic mission from the court of 
Spain to that 


of the barbarian conqueror, Tamerlane, because it seems to me the best, the 
most 

exciting, and the most happily chosen. It would be hard to find a more 
vigorously 

told, unconsciously dramatic tale. The contrasts are amazing. The three 
grave, 

cultured, opinionated Spaniards, so sure of themselves and of their Western 
scheme 

of things , setting out with their retinue to cross the Mediterranean from 
west to east ; 

to penetrate all those ruined lands of Asia Minor which had once given 
EmperorsIsaurians, Armenians and the rest-to the throne of Byzantium ; to 
be met by escorts 

of armed Tartars and hurried on by forced marches, further and further 
east, until 

Gomez de Salazar, the officer of the royal guard, broke down under the 
strain and 

died ; to be fed on mares' milk, in the Tartar manner, and horse, always 
horse, 

roast horse flesh and boiled tripe of the same," until their very souls 
sickened ; 

and at last, exhausted and travel-stained , to reach the great eastern city of 
Samarkand ; 

to find it basking white in the plain , quivering in the heat, and quivering 
with fearfor Tamerlane's locust army, his horde, which would not live in 
cities (preferring to 

live on them) had pitched its great town of tents outside. 


To the city of tents they went, and there found Tamerlane. He must have 
been an 

unpleasant sight, crouched upon his throne, wearing a high, white " hat," 
covered with 

jewels ; for he was old now, and his eyelids had drooped, and he had not the 
strength 

to lift them from before his terrible eyes. But he could still play chess, and 
he could 

still follow the universal Tartar custom of drinking several bottles of wine 
before 

sitting down to meat. Clavijo, whose stomach had suffered about as much as 
it could 

stand, probably owed his life to his success in persuading the old savage 
that he was a 

convinced teetotaller. Only the friar, Father Paez, who was the third member 
of 

the trio , was a stout enough drinker to uphold the honour of Spain. 
Diplomatically 


the mission was a failure ; and Father Paez, though he never delayed the 
wine-cup, 

seems to have made no converts to the Faith. But from the literary point of 
view, 

Clavijo's victory is complete. A century and a half before our own 
Elizabethans, he 

shows their same gift of artless , vivid narrative. And Mr. Guy Le Strange in 
this new 

translation (with valuable up-to-date topographical notes) seems to have 
been 

remarkably successful in preserving Clavijo's spirit. 


With every addition to the " Seafarers' Library," Mr. G. E. Manwaring, the 
general editor, piles up our debt to him. His resurrections are as unexpected 
as they 

are delightful—and in this case they are all of Englishmen . Beginning the 
series with 

the buccaneer Woodes Rogers (the rescuer of Alexander Selkirk) , whose 
work is not 

nearly as well known as it ought to be, he passed on to John Walker, the 
privateer 

commander, who is hardly known at all ; and now he gives us the story of 
that gallant, 

adventurous merchant- skipper of the early eighteenth century, Nathaniel 
Uring, of 

whom it may safely be said that not one educated Englishman in a thousand 
has so 

much as heard his name. Yet at the age of seventeen Uring had already 
spent several 

months in a French prison, had narrowly escaped with his life in a fire at 
sea, and 

almost died of small pox in the West Indies. At forty-two he apparently 
retired from 

the sea, having passed through more adventures than one would suppose 
could 

have been crammed into half a dozen lives and twenty dozen books . But his 
style 

is direct, succinct, unadorned, so that he covers the ground at a speed 
which would 

reduce any less " meaty " story to the level of a mere catalogue . His 
descriptions of 

the slave trade, in which he was engaged, and his account of the logwood 
cutters of 

Campeachy Bay, which so strikingly confirms the more detailed picture 
drawn by 

Dampier twenty years before, are leading points of interest in a book which 


emanate found intensely interesting all the way. Captain Uring, one notes, 
a eae sailor's characteristic contempt for " natives " of every kind ; 
et Bas a little bitter, on occasions, about the " baptised beasts " whom 
an among his crews. He had his share of mutinies, like the Elizabethans 
od dealt with them with a vigour almost worthy of Drake. In the 
course of his 

wanderings he happened to command the ship that brought the first cargo 
eae to this country-or one of the first-so that he may be said to have 
Pais to remember him by, even if we have forgotten his name. 


Uring's, as the publishers say on the cover, is " a very scarce book"--though 
it can 

be purchased in London, for I was shown a copy recently. As the fourth 
volume of this 

series they propose to give us the narrative of Shelvocke, the privateer-a 
better 

known name than Uring's, but, like that ofWoodes Rogers , not nearly as 
well-known 

as it deserves to be. Shelvocke was inferior to Woodes Rogers as a writer, 
but his 

adventures, in point of interest and excitement, can face comparison with 
anyone's. 


One day in July, 1914, I was sitting in an obscure Greek restaurant in 
Alexandria, 

when I heard an English voice complaining bitterly that whereas its owner's 
one 

ambition was to search for mammoths' tusks in Siberia, the American 
newspaper 

which then employed him was urging him to proceed forthwith to Serajevo 
to enquire 

into the murder of some absurd Archduke. I ventured to condole with him. I 
cannot, of course, without his permission , disclose his name ; but I will go 
so far as to 

say that Mr. Bassett Digby writes even better than he talks—and that is high 
praise. 

Almost any page of this remarkably interesting and entertaining book 
reveals its 

author as a born traveller. But he is more than that : he is an adventurous 


traveller. 

Perhaps because he has an unusual attitude of mind, unusual things are 
always happening 

to him. Not only is he prodigal of " incidents, " but they are generally 
unexpected incidents . 

And because this book is not, like his two previous works, a 

serious and more or less scientific account of the mammoth business, but 
justa 

collection of travel notes from his manyjourneys in Siberia, it is even fuller 
of incident 

than before. Here you may learn the correct way of riding reindeers ; and 
how to 

avoid the garroting hack-drivers of Irkutsk, who have an unpleasant habit 
on foggy 

days of lassoing unsuspecting pedestrians and then galloping out of the 
town dragging 

their victims in the road behind them. And there is a characteristic story 
about 

passports. Having experienced some difficulty on previous visits to Siberia 
in keeping 

his passport intact, through all the maulings of illiterate village policemen, 
who, while 

they could not read the words, loved to pull it about and admire the seals , 
Mr. 

Digby determined on the last occasion to provide himself with two spare 
passports : 

One was a notary's marriage certificate, the other a mortgage. I had bound 
them, 

with shiny brass clips, into stiff folders of bright blue paper, and spattered 
them with 

coloured paper seals of various shapes and sizes, with a signature across, or 
alongside, 

each seal. On the cover of one was written Facts about Sanatogen," above a 
great 

saw-edged gold seal bearing the bold signature of Abimelech the Prophet. 


Other signatures were those of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, " the late Duke of 
Teck," and 

Helen of Troy ; and these spare passports were always received with the 
greatest 

reverence. After that we are not surprised to hear that Mr. Digby always 
carried 

with him a supply of mechanical toys. He says they ensured a welcome for 
him 

almost anywhere : he would rather have them with him than even money or 
food. 


There is a deep and Chestertonian wisdom here. 


Another travel book ofan unusual type is Mr. Lee's account of his 
experiences with 

the Canadian Mounted Police at Ellesmere Land, their most northerly 
outpost, 

within four hundred miles of the Pole. Constabulary duties were not very 
arduous, 

seeing that during the greater part of the time the police were the only 
inhabitants ; 

but of adventures there were plenty, and of hardships more than enough. 
They also 

did some useful exploring on their own account. A strange life, described 
here simply 

and well. 


Even at this length of time it is difficult for one who saw something of the 
Dardanelles 

tragedy on its seamiest side to write about it quite coolly. I have neither the 
space nor the inclination to enquire into the justice of all Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett's 

charges against those in authority ; but I know that many of them are 
justified , and 

I observe that he shows once more his high quality as a journalist in this 
clearly and 

vigorously written book. It is a story of enthralling, even painful interest. On 
the 

other hand it is a controversial question. It ought not to be-for the main 
facts are 

beyond argument-but it is ; and I therefore propose to leave it alone. 
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